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NO. I.—THE NEW ‘‘ NATIONAL”? PARTY. 


Tue history of English parties since the enact- 
ment of the Reform Bill, is one of the most in- 
structive chapters in the political history of any 
people. Much that is interesting lies upon the 
surface. There is seen at a glance the presence 
of new political elements. From the commence- 
ment of Parliamentary government there had 
existed the distinction, more or less broadly 
marked, of conservative politicians from re- 
forming politicians,—a distinction generally 


equivalent to the defence of prerogative on the | 


one hand and of popular rights on the other. In 
the struggle for the Reform Bill, kingly prero- 
gative was exerted on the side of popular rights, 
and the idols of the populace became at once the 
sycophants and the masters of the Court. Pre- 
sently was seen the recovery of Conservatism 
from an unnecessary alarm, and the recoil of 
Democracy from an inevitable disappointment. 
The vanquished adherents of corrupted consti- 
tutional usages quickly discovered that what 
they most valued had been retained, and much 


| stung into political death by the fangs of a com 

bination of parties internally harmonious as “ a 
jar of Egyptian eels, every one wriggling to the 
top.” 

"Parties were not dead,—they were only sub- 
divided. In that subdivision there ap a 
great chance of popular gain. The ce of 
parties was destroyed, and it could only be re- 
stored by accessions of public confidence to this 
party or to that. There was no political ques- 
tion sufficiently commanding public interest to 
‘constitute a new principle of cohesion. The 
| Whig doctrine of finality and the popular weari- 
_ness of Chartism had set aside the suffrage ques- 
tion. The ecclesiastical relations of the State 
permanently interested only a few Churechmen 
‘and some Dissenters. It was, therefore, around 
‘some man, or group of men, at the head of one 
of the many parliamentary parties, that the in- 
fluences which make a government must collect. 
Russell, Derby, Aberdeen, and Cobden, were the 
rival nuclei. Russell had the advantage of 








res- 
of the rest might be retrieved. The victims of | tige and of actual possession. Office fell to him, 
an exaggerated Pa “veer of improvement | on Peel’s yee n? mee ea — 
almost as quickly discovered that they had/|sity. But neither the a mee sah adage 
gained nothing if not the power of gaining more. tary followers nor the influence of office 
lhe formation of the great Peel party was the save him from the natural fate of little men un- 
result of the one discovery—Chartism, the re- | blessed by the possession of a great principle. 
sult of the other. The Peel party placed its | Languid efforts ‘in the old civil-and-religious- 
chiefs in power; Chartism saw its chiefs dis-| liberty interest, even aided by the inveterate 
appear into prison, thence to emerge into im- | fidelity of Radicals, failed to avert an ignominious 
potence. But the instructive contrast was not | doom. Disraeli, rig! s lieutenant, overthrew him 
yet complete. Peel destroyed his party in| in 1852, as Peel, Wellington’s lieutenant, had 
carrying out the objects of a resistless popular | overthrown him in 1835 and 1840. A second 
movement, and was forced from office because he | time Whiggism perished of inanition—a second 
had exchanged for the headship of a party the | time demonstrated its incapacity of independent 
idolatry of a nation. Then was demonstrated existence. But this time Russell made friends 
what Democracy had gained by the triumph | with Aberdeen, as before he had made friends 
that seemed to have shattered Conservatism. | with O’Connell; in both cases, aided by the in- 
And then, too, was exhibited the fatuity of con- | definite fears and hopes of . A coali- 
temporary impressions. While every one was| tion wasconstituted. Aberdeen and took 
shouting ‘Party is dead!’ Peel was being! office, with more than the acquiescence of 
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Cobden, a great majority, and the watchwords of to retirement, gives its supporters occasional 
Peace and Reform. Within twelve months, war license to rebel. On this occasion the malcon- 
had been proclaimed and Reform abandoned. tents at least took the licence to intrigue; and 
Was this the triumph of party over the people, the fear of defeat was held equivalent to its 
a triumph of the people over party, or the sub-' experience. The House was never troubled to 


mission of both to events? 

We shall endeavour to estimate, in another 
article of this number, the exact pressure upon 
the Government of popular sentiment and of 
that international crisis, that exigency of Euro- 
pean statesmanship, which we loosely designate 
‘‘events.”” Our purpose here is simply to re- 
mark how the new condition of Parliamentary 
parties affected the question of war or peace. 
There was not, as at the commencement of the 
last great war, a division of Parliament into two 


parties—a governmental party, bent on war ; an | 


opposition party, denouncing war as “‘ unneces- 
sary and unjust.” There was, on the contrary, 
a Ministry, in its corporal capacity reluctant to 
make war—and in the ministerial majority, one 
section upbraiding them with that reluctance, 
and another section menacing them with desertion 
if they consented to make war, besides a larger 
section always and simply ministerial. There was 
also an Opposition whose chiefs accused the Go- 
vernment even of complicity with the enemy, — 
and yet dared not framea hostile resolution. It was 
to be a war for “ liberty,”— yet it was on the 


| divide upon a question commended to it from 
the Throne and confessedly demanding settle- 
ment. The Reform Bill perished without a 
hostile vote—just as war had been declared as 
the alternative of resignation. 

Such is the history of parties from 1832 to 
the end of the first session of 1854. Surely its 
lessons are alike obvious and important. Surely 

it teaches us that in a representative assembly 
the spirit and power of party will never be ex- 
tinct, however its forms may change; that a 
‘party, though organised on no very distinct 
principle, and sustained by no public enthusiasm, 
‘may yet, under the guidance of a sagacious, 
‘resolute leader, work its way to office; that the 
disruption or equipoise of parties is the people’s 
opportunity ; that a strong Government may be 
conquered to the service of a great public sen- 
timent; but that a fecble Government, numeri- 
cally fecble and irresolute in purpose, must be 
destroyed by the public sentiment which it will 
otherwise wear out; and that of all Govern- 
ments, a Coalition is the least likely to fulfil 
popular expectation, or carry out the popular 





Conservative benches that the Liberal advocates | will. 


of the war found an applauding audience. 


With | 


It might have been safely predicted that this 


a House of Commons thus unable to shape its) abnormal condition of political powers—this 
desires or suspicions into deeds—a House of' virtual abeyance of party distinctions—prevalent 
Commons’ so insincere or so infirm that the; at the commencement of the war, would be 
sentiments most loudly applauded from its brought to a termination by the progress of 


orators were never put upon its records—what_ 
chance was there that the nation would have | 


its idea of the war fairly embodied in the | life. 
A | and fleets for other purposes than those of show, 


utterances or actions of the Government ? 
Ministry so independent of Parliamentary in- 
fluences would hardly trouble itself to ascertain, 
or bind itself to follow, the real intentions of 
the popular mind. Mr. Urquhart might for- 
malise with impunity, on every platform in 
England, the impeachment which Disraeli ex- 
ng only in epigram. Kossuth was disdain- 
ully free to indoctrinate millions with the views 
which Layard or Blackett expounded to an 
assembly which gave its cheers to them, but 
its votes to the Government. 

The same paralysis of party produced a 
similar, though inverted, result in the question 
of Reform. In this case, Ministers were pro- 


fessedly eager to act, and the Opposition not’ 


uae averse to discuss. Yet nothing was 
one. The ministerial measure was ingeniously 
adapted to disarm Parliamentary objections, and 
therefore to deter popular enthusiasm. But one 
section of the majority disliked it as an unne- 
cessary innovation; another section suspected 
it of inutility, if not of mischief. The Opposi- 
tion availed itself of these dissensions, not to 
destroy, but to humble, the Government. A 
Ministry that is certain to prefer humiliation 


the war. It is one of the effects of a great in- 
ternational struggle to intensify the national 
The people who have sent forth armies 


become presently conscious of an identity of exist- 
ence, 2 community and earnestness of emotion, 
which they experience hardly in the most unan- 
imous of domestic movements. The successes, 
and even the disasters, of their arms, stimulate 
the pride and love of country that are dormant 
amid the individualising activities of peace. The 
boor in the furrow and the fisherman on the 
coast feel both a brotherhood with their late 
fellows, now the heroes of a Trafalgar or an 
Inkermann. The ’squire looks with new respect 
_on the peasant-fathers of his son’s regiment. 
' Mcek-faced' traders and stooping artisans look 
erect and elated at the tidings of apprentices and 
shop - mates become fine soldiers. Patriotism 
is now the ruling passion—the supreme object 
of appeal—the too ready absolvent from a sense 
of private responsibility—the equally facile all 

of right and of wrong, so that it be but national. 
This may seem the very least likely state of 
feeling from which to resuscitate old distinc- 
tions, or to raise new organisations. It is so— 
foratime. The Government at such a season 
has but to be patriotic, and all is forgiven to it 
—the most prodigal expenditure, the most 
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arbitrary administration : the country knows no 
enemy but the power with whom it is at war— 
liberty is in no danger but from foreign conquest. 
But let a Government at such a time incur a 
general suspicion of lukewarmness—let it fail to 
inspire confidence in its heartiness—let it omit 
to flatter even the follies of patriotism, or disap- 
point its extravagant expectations—and not the 
uttermost dislocation of the constitutional ma- 
chine will prevent its being used for the destruc- 
tion of that Government. The offended sen- 
timent of the nation will employ as its weapon 
a party it despises, or create for its embodiment 
a party of itsown. The Whigs of 1806 were 
willing enough to wage with Napoleon the war 
which the Whigs of ’93 justly protested against 
waging with the Republic. But the popular 
sentiment which sustained them at the one 
period outran them at the other. From the 
day when an army of invasion was visible from 
Dover and the body of Nelson was borne to St. 
Paul's, there was but one party in England— 
the Anti-Gallican party. It needed the war 
with America and the Treaty of Vienna to 
revive the popularity of Charles Grey and 
inspire the eloquence of Henry Brougham. 
Not till the enemy was conquered had the people 
leisure to judge a Ministry that abundantly 
flattered the confidence it flagrantly abused. 

It is substantially in our days as-in the days 
of our fathers. We have embarked in a war 
with Russia—far more unanimously and zealously 
than they embarked in a war with France. The 
two or three dissentient members of the Com- 
mons represented, in this instance, a public 
minority proportionately insignificant. The 
Government was in no danger but from its re- 
luctance ; and that the English public, in its 
very pride, would rather attribute to an exces- 
sive love of peace than to a deficient love of 
country. The head of the Government rather 
disdained than courted a popularity he could 
have cheaply purchased ; but his colleagues kept 
him in place, with themselves, by professions 
that for some time were sure to escape compari- 
son with deeds. At least one campaign might 
be safely permitted to elapse without result 
before popular discontent swelled into organic 
opposition. The experiment has been tried. 
Nearly twelve months of war have passed, with- 
out a single important achievement by a Govern- 
ment of boundless resources and forces of bound- 
less capability. The tedious processes of 
diplomacy have brought about only an unpopu- 
lar alliance, and the almost equally tardy 
operations of commanders only the explosion of 
an isolated fortress, the costly glory of three 
disastrous victories, and the partial investment 
of a stronghold now more redoubtable than before 
in the renown of invulnerability. The success 
of this last enterprise is no doubt a domestic 
necessity—the imperious alternative of Minis- 
terial destruction. Failure before 
would assuredly encourage a Disraeli and 





Layard coalition, the result of which would be 
anticipated by the open rupture of a divided 
Cabinet. But will success at Sebastopol secure 
the continuance of an Aberdeen rule, and of the 
leth of party ? 

We do so believe that it will. The Govern- 
ment of Lord Aberdeen may possibly so conduct 
the war as to satisfy the national spirit,—but it 
cannot so direct the war as to satisfy the national 
sentiment. An English energy of administration 
is only one of two essentials to the continued 
popularity of so costly a struggle—an English 
liberality of object is the other. The first, 
Newcastle is just as likely as Palmerston to dis- 
play—the second, Palmerston is at least as 
unlikely as Newcastle to entertain. Nor are 
any of the Parliamentary parties likely to meet 
this latter requirement. for the authoritative 
expression of the national mind, A NATIONAL PARTY 
must be created. 

We have heard of the creation of such a party. 
About two months ago, the newspapers an- 
nounced, in quite commonplace typography, that 
great public meetings at Newcastle and Shef- 
field, demanding that the restoration of Poland 
be included in the objects of the war, had been 
followed by a private meeting of gentlemen 
influential in those towns; and that it was re- 
solved to attempt the formation of a National 
Party upon three bases—({1) sympathy with the 
Zuropean nationalities; (2) the abolition of 
secrecy in diplomacy; (3) the establishment of 
domestic self-government. We had heard little 
before, and have heard nothing since, of the 
gentlemen from whom emanated these resolu- 
tions. Nevertheless, we consider the cireum- 
stance sufficiently significant to make it our 
starting-point in a survey of contemporary 
politics. 

Enough has been said, we hope, in the opening 
paragraph of this article, to remove the seeming 
incongruity of nationality and partisanship; for 
we have shown that a popular sentiment strong 
as was Chartism, utterly failed to impress the 
parties it unwisely despised—whereas, first Con- 
servatism, and subsequently Anti-Corn-law-ism, 
conquered, by the diligent use of party tactics, 
the parties by whom they were despised. We 
proceed, therefore, on the assumption that to 
establish an independent Parliamentary existence 
is the indispensable policy of those who are 
proudly conscious theirs jis the national idea. 
We proceed, on this assumption, to controvert 
an alleged incongruity between the denomina- 
tion and the primary object of this national 
party. 

It might be supposed that only a domesti¢ 
interest would unite so many citizens of one 
country as to redeem from the ridiculous, self- 


description by their country’s name. yo oe | 


might this be supposed of islanders. And 
lames might the supposition be made 
i contemptuous in 
proudly careless of 
B2 
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of En en —notorious} 
their insular prejudices, aa 
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continental politics—now, as when Shakespere 
made Austria say it, entrenched within 
—— that wall, that white-faced shore, 
Whose foot spurns back the ocean’s roaring tides, 
And coops from other lands her islanders, 
that England, hedged in with the main, 
That water-walled bulwark, still secure 
And confident from foreign purpose. 
But no amount of supposition will weigh against 
the fact, that Englishmen have always been as 
proudly sympathetic with nations in distress as 
proudly defiant of nations in arms. It is a 
characteristic that gleams with diamond bril- 
liancy through their literature, and that embalms 
some of the obscurest passages of their history. 
A Jerusalem prelate preached us into a crusade 
not more for the Sepulchre than for the Christ- 
ians,—and a Greek emperor, suppliant for help 
against the Turks, received at least promises. 
Waller, ‘“‘ maker and model of melodious verse,” 
is best remembered for these lines of his Pane- 
gyric to the Lord Protector :— 
Whether this portion of the world were rent 
By the rude ocean from the continent, 
Or thus created, it was sure designed 
To be the sacred refuge of mankind:— 
and they are probably the only lines of that 
panegyric which he never repented writing. 
Milton’s sonnet ‘‘On the Late Massacre in 
Piedmont” is the oftenest-quoted of all those 
unappreciated beauties; and the interference of 
Cromwell for the ‘ slaughtered saints ”’ whose 
‘‘moans the vales redoubled to the hills, and 
they to heaven,” is extolled even by disbelievers 
in his godliness and greatness. That we gave 
shelter and succour to Protestant fugitives from 
foreign persecution, while we persecuted Puritans 
and Papists at home, is a glory that all the sects 
of to-day would share. We were hurried into 
the war with revolutionary France under the 
delusion of avenging the innocent and reinstat- 
ing the wronged. There has not occurred an in- 
surrection since the Congress of Verona but we 
have subscribed for its prosecution and wel- 
comed its victims. We sent Sir Robert Wilson 
to aid the Spaniards against their Government 
and their neighbours, and Lord Cochrane to help 
the South Americans against their mother coun- 
try, Spain. The Greeks enjoyed, while a slave 
race, a sympathy even more intense than our 
present aversion. Poland has been with us a 
theme of declamation in poetry and prose since 
her first partition. Her struggle of 1831 di- 
vided with the Reform Bill our popular solici- 
tude ; and even a Reform Ministry dared not 
rsist in refusing alms to the fugitives. The 
Italians and Hungarians have since been watched 
with equal anxiety, and welcomed with equal 
ardour. In England alone, of all European 
countries, are the unsuccessful soldiers of revo- 
lution assured of an asylum, and honoured with 
an audience. Our readiness to receive them 





with open arms—to aid them from our purses 
and introduce them to our daughters—even ex- 
poses us to the impositions of adventurers and 





the ridicule of the world. The Mr. Bull of 
the novelists and playwrights has. always a kick 
for the foreigners he visits abroad, and a hand 
for the foreigners who visit him at home. The 
Mr. Bull of whom statesmen must take account 
is not thus arrogant and verdant: he is gene- 
rous and discriminative. While resolutely hos- 
pitable to fugitives from whatever danger— 
runaway kings and runaway rebels—he reserves 
his hearty welcomes for the vanquished in a war 
of independence. Without defining to himself the 
logical difference, he shows even too delicate a 
discrimination between the insurgent against 
domestic tyranny and the insurgent against 
foreign oppression. The Republicans of France 
and Germany have never attracted a tithe of the 
sympathy and attention enjoyed by the repre- 
sentatives of Poland and Hungary, who were 
understood to be battling less for liberty than 
for fatherland. Kossuth owed the splendour of 
his reception to his ability and determination in 
making known the real facts of the Hungarian 
struggle. Mazzini is comparatively uncared for, 
because he is supposed to have at heart rather 
the establishment of an Italian republic than of 
Italian independence. But with these limita- 
tions, we maintain that there is no English sen- 
timent more universal and profound—more in- 
dependent of rank, creed, or party—than that of 
sympathy with the denationalised nationalities 
of Europe,—a sympathy splendidly illustrated 
in the carecr of Lord Dudley Stuart, musically 
confessed in every drawing-room, touchingly 
evinced by many a kindness done by the poor to 
the yet poorer exile, and grandly proclaimed by 
the multitudinous voices of Kossuth demon- 
strations. 

We say, then, that the first of the three bases 
laid down by the Newcastle and Sheffield com- 
mittee is as broad and deep as any that could be 
found—broad as our patriotism, and deeper far 
than that merely anti-Russian feeling which is 
now the synonyme of patriotism. ‘There is as 
little of natural antipathy between the English- 
man and the Russian as of natural affinity be- 
tween the Englishman andthe Turk. It is only 
by successive fits of indignation at Russian fraud 
and violence, that we have been brought to our 
present height of fervour and resolve. The 
triple partition and final destruction of Poland 
—the invasion of Hungary—the demanded sur- 
render of fugitives, deposited in the sluggish 
heart of England the seeds of that godlike 
rage which arguments of political interest and 
warnings of remote danger would never have 
excited. What care we, as a people, about 
the balance of power, the integrity of the 
Ottoman empire, or other such diplomatic 
figments? What spells could such old-world 
phrases exert upon a people prospering by 
peace, and therefore loving peace? Who 
will deny that war with France, with 
America, with any power on earth but Russia, 
would have been too intensely unpopular even 
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for suggestion ? Who can discover in any con- 
tingency short of invasion, a motive for the 
alacrity in voting and equipping we now behold ? 
For the Principalities, England cares no more 
than for Cuba,—whose annexation by the 
United States would as certainly fail to make us 
fight as it would certainly make our diplomatists 
squabble. 
contemned by a people whose very strength 
renders them contemptuous of the decadent. 


Russia would have been as welcome to Moldavia | 
‘Catholic Poland and Protestant Hungary 


as France to Algeria, but for her antecedent 
crimes. It was to punish them, and to prevent 
their repetition, that we took up arms. It was 
less to secure Turkey from further aggressions 


Turkey and Spain are pretty equally | 
interest in the extirpation of a nation. 
our religious divisions, widest and fiercest of 


5 


Our class interests may fiercely divide us om 
every project of finance; town and country 
may be for some while longer mutually anti- 
pathetic whenever a tax is to be im or re- 


‘mitted; the terrible feuds of capital and labour 
‘may be frequent as the fluctuations of trade; 


but neither manufacturer nor agriculturist, 
neither master nor men, can discover a trade 
Even 


all, but little affect our views of kingly crimes: 
find 
sympathisers of equal warmth among English re- 
ligionists of either denomination. In fact, some 
of the most remarkable exhibitions of united 


than to redress the wrongs of Europe in general, ‘action which we remember to have seen, have 


that we demanded the proclamation of war, and | 
its simultaneous prosecution on both sides of the | 


Kossuth was 


arisen out of continental events. 
rt of 


not more heartily welcomed at the great po 


Continent. Ministers, it is true, made no men- | Southampton than in the cathedral city of Win- 


tion of Poland or Hungary in their gentle im- | chester. 


peachments of the Czar: they talked only in 
delusive ambiguities of civilisation and liberty. 


The yeomen and villagers of the 
county crowded upon his route. ‘The corpora- 
tion of London—one of the least democratic as- 


Parliamentary orators never uttered the words | sembliesin the world—paid him cordial honour ; 
but with the craven courage of men in a ro-} and its busy population stood on its main tho- 


mance, half expecting the universe to dissolve 
before the forbidden syllables. But the people 
everywhere had them in their hearts and on their 
lips. Not only did the leading newspapers, with 
two or three exceptions, continually identify the 
name of Poland with that of Turkey, but all 
public meetings on the war, openly or tacitly, 
acknowledged the same idea. From many of the 
great towns have gone up memorials to the 
Government expressly asserting it. At agri- 
cultural dinners it has been announced with en- 
thusiasm. Every parish has had its Patriotic 
Fund meeting—but at which of these was there 
heard a speaker who ventured to contravene it ? 
if there were no better test, the universal dis- 
trust and dislike of Austria would establish our 
position. ‘There has been no parallel in our 
memory to the universality and permanence of 
the sentiment which generalises the war with 
Russia into a war of European sympathies. 
There is no domestic difficulty —it should 
be further remarked—in the way of the organi- 
sation of this prevalent, abiding sentiment. Para- 
doxical as it may appear, Englishmen differ 
upon nothing so little as upon questions of 
foreign policy. When such questions are fairly 
put before them, an almost unanimous judgment 
is obtained. And the reason is obvious. The 
differences of opinion and competitions of in- 
terest that divide us at home, have no existence 
—or are but faintly adumbrated—in our rela- 
tions with other countries. We may be conser- 
vative or progressive—we may desire simply 
to retain or greatly to change our home institu- 
tions—our governmental theories may be mo- 
narchical or republican; our theory of inter- 
national relations that of intervention or non- 
intervention—but we can all in admira- 
tion of the patriotism which defends to the 
death a violated soil, or an outraged constitution. 





| rough fare, through the best hours of the day, to 


make a kingly progress of his way to 
a chamber crowded with civic and com- 
mercial magnates. The twin industries of 
Birmingham and Sheffield rivalled each other in 
his reception. The masters and operatives of 
Lancashire were equally represented in the 
hundred thousand applications for tickets of 
admission to the Free-trade Hall when he was to 
speak there. Glasgow, the commercial capital 
of Scotland, welcomed him with a Caledonian 
fervour ; though her editors have since criticised 
him with Caledonian coolness. We speak not 
without knowledge when we add, that by the 
stalwart men of Kent, the strong-willed yeomen 
of East-Anglia, and those Midland and Northern 
agriculturists who are making their vocation a 
science, the Hungarian orator would not be less 
heartily applauded for his country’s sake, though 
his eloquence might be less appreciated. It is 
highly significant of our doctrine, that one of 
the earliest and most independent propositions 
of Polish independence was made by the Tory 
Sir John Trollope at a Lincolnshire market feast. 

Nevertheless, it will not be sufficient to the 
operative expression of this powerful sentiment 
that it receive organic expression. That it has 
been hitherto only diffused and impersonal, is 
not the only reason why it has been inoperative, 
or operative chiefly for mischief even to its own 
objects. That it has never been embodied in a 
parliamentary party is not the only reason why 
it has failed to save from overthrow the nations 
whose exiles it has consoled, but the sufferings 
of whose households and captives it has em- 
bittered by alarming and irritating their oppres- 
sors. Powerful as is in our Venetian con- 
stitution, it is not independent of constitutional 
forms—it is the slave of constitutional fiction. 
The Minister who can shield himself behind a 
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well-established usage, is safe even from the re- 
sentment of his opponents. One such usage is 
the secrecy of diplomacy. It is customary to-lay 
before Parliament—that is, to make public—a 
treaty, or other instrument of international in- 
tercourse, only when ratifications of that treaty 
have been exchanged, or the subject of inter- 
course is settled. The defence of this custom rests 
upon the constitutional fiction that to the Sove- 
reign alone appertains, as a part of the preroga- 
tive, the conduct of negociations, the conclusion of 
alliances, and other acts of international policy. 
A fiction it evidently is,—since the prerogative 


In our own times, the divergence of govern- 
mental policy from national sentiment has been 
still more marked; and has been permitted by 
the same conditions. True, we have had, since 
the Treaty of Vienna, no engagement of Eng- 
land in wars upon continental liberty, or 
alliances for continental subjugation to arbitrary 
will. True, Canning broke off the covenant 
made for us by Castlereagh; and Palmerston 
accomplished a Quadruple Treaty for Peninsular 
Constitutionalism. But let us see what else has 
happened. Poland has lost not only the con- 
stitution which we had assisted to guarantee, 


in this, no less than in other offices of the State, | but that national existence which we were 
is powerless without the assent of Parliament.| proud of having aided to restore. Italy has 
Ministers may refuse, on the plea of legal obli- | sunk lower and lower under the foot of Austria, 
gation to the Crown, to produce an incomplete! the Pope, and the King of Naples. Hungary 
treaty; but they could not meet with that plea | has been erased from the number of free na- 
impeachment for the advice which led to the|tionalitics. Every one of these results we 
negociation of that treaty. But it is a maxim | beheld with loud outcries of indignation and 
of medicine, morality, and politics, that to violent | sorrow. What expression was given by our 
remedies are usually preferred unredress, im-| Government to these feelings? Did they keep 
punity, death. Secured from impeachment by | silence during the process of events so intenscly 
its extremity of force, — strong in the sym- interesting to the nation, and on which they 
pathies of their order, the friendship of the| had so indubitable a right to speak? Or on 
court, the votes of their followers, ministers the what side did they utter their voice? We do 
most unpopular in their foreign policy have! not mean in the Houses of Parliament, at meet- 
pursued it without check or censure. They|ings with their constituents, or at interviews 
have enjoyed a virtual irresponsibility in the | with influential depvtations; but through their 
conduct of international affairs. They have | representatives abreed. How many of us snow 
engaged in war for the gratification of a foolish | what they said? aud how long have we known 


and obstinate king, and trusted to the excite- 
ment of war for popular support. They have 
contracted alliances unnatural, burdensome, and 
inglorious,—as little justified by the event as 
commended by antecedent associations. They 
have made peace so unlovely that the return of 
grim-visaged war was sure to be welcomed. 





it? During the Polish or Hungarian struggle, 
for instance, was any communication to Russia 
or Austria, any protest or remonstrance, laid 
upon the table? or did not such communications, 
refused at the time, slowly drag themselves, 
mutilated and thickly enwrapped out of the 
pigeon-holes of Downing-street into the Blue 


They have thrown away trophies of which the} Books—from utter darkness into very partial 
nation was proudest, and disappointed its most;day? Did it not appear that every pre- 
honourable hopes. They have concluded as the caution was taken to conceal the attitude 
accomplices in wholesale robbery of naturaljof our Government in these great crises of 
rights a war waged in the name, and made vic-| European life, until the crisis was over, and 


torious by the force, of righteousness. All this 
English Ministers have done in the sight of our 
own fathers—in the years that commenced with 


a peaceful revolution in France and ended with | 


the redistribution of Europe. All this escaped 
punishment, though it did not escape the rebuke 
of contemporaries, and is visited with the almost 
unanimous exeeration* of posterity. It might 
have been preyented—or it might have been 


'the attitude could not be corrected? We shall 
‘have other opportunities of showing that this, 
and worse, was the case. It is sufficient for our 
present purpose that we name the inextricable 
‘‘muddle” in which our foreign relations are at 
this moment involved—the country ignorant 
whether any or what alliance has really been 
made with Austria, and but very imperfectly 
informed of the nature of our alliance with 





punished—had not the secrecy of diplomacy ‘France and T urkey, or of our rupture with 
veiled the crime in its perpetration, and de- | Russia—and then to ask, Is it not essential to 
layed its detectian till only history could judge. | the purposes of this National Party that the 
E 0l tied cod mediate mae tememhahio condien.| Foreign Office be reduced to the level of other 


nation of the Treaty of Vienna is to be found in a new | departments in the matter of responsibility to 


work by the anonymous author of “ Benjamin Disraeli ; | Parliamentary knowledge and public opinion? 
a Political Biography.” In his “Thirty Years of Foreign| It may be objected, that the very nature of 





Policy,” this very pungent writer speaks of those stipu-| diplomatic intercourse—even the etymology of 
po ll dishononsab yer ” ney * oe |the adjective—-requires its exemption from the 

7 am * | law of publicity; confessedly so salutary in the 
administration of domestic affairs. We do not 
stand up for the adjective, diplomatic. We 


regret that this work, so timely a text-book, did not 
appear, though long announced, till too late for exami- 
nation in the present number of Tarr. 


. 
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MEN AND MOVEMENTS OF OUR TIMEs. 


would substitute for it, ‘‘international.”” We 
confess to a heterodoxy that may be vulgar, and 
therefore worse than revolutionary—to a dis- | 
belief of the necessity for standing embassies, or 
other political go-betweens. The Consular esta- 
blishment is sufficient for the transaction of all 
ordinary civil and commercial intercourse ; and 
for the rest, let there be appointed Envoys, a// 
whose communications shall be submitted, as 
soon as received, to a Committee of the Hlouses 
of Parliament. It is by the action of a Com- 
mittee of Congress on Foreign Affairs that the | 
citizens of the United States secure at least the | 
responsibility of their representatives abroad ; 
and we never heard that those gentlemen were | 
wanting either in sagacity or spirit. It is not 
of course absolute publicity hat is demanded 
of our Foreign Office, any more than of the 
Hore Office, which may examine a suspected | 
traitor in secret, and even employ a detective on | 
an exile’s house or letters ; but so much publicity | 
as is essential to the defeat of simster desings—_ 
a Habeas Corpus Act for the nation; the power 
of preventing our being sold, by duped or dis- 
honest servants, to the service of a cause we 
detest; the power of preserving our own honour 
from the stain of infamous alliances and yet 
more infamous deceits. 

But not with the abolition of secret diplomacy, 
added to the establishment of a strong Parlia- 
mentary party for its own representation, should 
the National party be content. It must have 
at once an agency for the attainment of its prac- 
tical objects and the intervention of its own mis- 
giving sentiment. This agent it can only find 
in the institutions of self-government. We do not 
understand the Neweastle and Sheffield resolu- | 
tions to intend, by their use of this expression, | 
simply, or chiefly, if at all, the enlargement of | 
the Parliamentary franchise. WV’ e of course, 
believe that there can be no accurate or adequate | 
representation of the national mind but by the 
extension of the suffrage to the entire manhood | 
of the nation. We believe, moreover, that in 
such a representation alone can be ultimately | 
found the means of elevating England to her | 
proper place among the nations. It is in the 
exercise of the suffrage that patriotism finds | 
perennial renewal, and citizenship assumes the | 
gravity of an imperial ruler ;—by which two | 
attributes—the love of one’s own country and 
respect for the rights of others—this people — 
might be lifted to a nobler elevation than that | 
of Rome. But it is not by appending one of the | 
five points of the Charter to an agitation for the 
reform of our foreign policy that we shall give 
to that agitation the aspect of nationalism; 
and such an aspect it must have, if it is, 
either to deserve orcommand success. Unanimous | 
as is the confession of anomalies and abuses in| 
our representative systems, so indefinite are most 
men’s views of a remedy, so languid the desire 
of reform even amongst the most wronged by its 





cherish and turn to account. 


motes. 





delay, and yet so sharp the controversy that must 


- 
‘ 


arise when the question is fairly mooted, that we 
should earnestly deprecate any attempt to connect it 
with the foreign policy question. It is, therefore, 


to the development and exercise of public opinion 


through local parliaments, that we understand 
this last clause of the resolutions to point. This 
object is remarkably in harmony with the fore- 
going. IH{abits of self-government, —jealousy 
of centralisation,—are characteristic alike of 
England and of the countries with whose mis- 


fortunes she has shown the deepest sympathy. 
| The county comitas, the city hall, the borough 


meeting, the wardmote, are institutions which 


England and Hungary enjoyed in common— 


which more or less obtained all over Europe, 
and even in Russia—but which went down in 
the gencral transition from feudalism to absolut- 
ism. They survived in these two countries,— 
and with them, the spirit of chivalric valour 
which supremely characterises the one people, 
and of industrial energy which as supremely 
characterises the other. In Hungary, they have 
declined under the withering influence of an 
Austrian sovereignty—in England, from the 
carelessness of some and the sordidness of others, 
the mistakes of zealous reformers and the en- 
croachments of officialism. To the necessity 
for revising and extending their decayed comitia, 
the English public is now awaking. The de- 
ficiencies of the Municipal Reform Act are per- 
ceived, and its opportunities K guidge Elective 
county boards are desired by all but the ’squire- 
ocracy. London is promised half-a-dozen ad- 
ditional corporations. Parish vestries are getting 
into the habit of discussing other than strictly 
parish matters. The country has its eye upon 
every commission appointed. Sanitary reformers 
‘are beginning to see that local efforts will, in 
the long run, avail better than central boards, 

unreliable in their action, and certain to incur 
odium. These tendencies a National Party must 
Its bond of union 
will be strengthened by the agreement of town 
and country, Conservatives and Liberals, Church- 
men and Dissenters, in this second particular. 
It will have to contend with nothing but the 
selfishness of interests numerically small. And 


it will find ih the very agitation it has to carry 


on as its primary purpose, a means of illustrating 
the excellence of its secondary object. The 
“municipalities and local bodies may be ren- 
‘dered instrumental at once to the liberation of 
_Europe and the more perfect freedom of Eng- 
‘land. The discussion of political topics—espe- 
cially of foreign politics—may be made habitual 
in town-council chambers and humbler folk- 
The functions of these venerable bodies, 
to which we owe the preservation of our dearest 
rights—the guides and guardians of England in 
her sternest crises—must not continue to be 
degraded to the voting of halfpenny rates, 
varied at long intervals by the presentation of 
an address to the Queen on her travels, or of a 
jewelled sword to an Indian General. Now 
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that we are engaged in a European war, let our 
municipalities set to Parliament a better example 
than the voting of supplies and compliments. 
Let them begin at once to deliberate, with spi- 
rited gravity, on those calamities already incurred 
or apprehended, and exhaust their materials of 
judgment, and demand that they be provided with 
more. Let them be so many councils of war, 
s0 many committees of vigilance, watching and 
freely commenting on—not the operations of our 
commanders, but the conduct of the Government 
and its ambassadors and allies. Let them give 
expression—as who so legitimately can'—to 
that public feeling which is everywhere inarti- 
culate but visible. 
example, call to its Guildhall for information on 
the relative posture of the Eastern nations to 
this bloody Eastern question, the exiled states- 
man whom that City hailed as the chosen ruler 
of the chief of those nations. Let every corpo- 
ration that has ever féted the Hungarian or 
given alms to the Pole, now demand that they 
be heard in that congress of nations by which 
Nicholas is supposed to be adjudged. This we 
suppose to be the line of action which the Na- 
tional Party will adopt, as best calculated at 
once to impress the House of Commons with 
the fact of its existence, and to promote its two- 
fold object—the responsibility of the Govérnment 
to the people, and the intelligent fidelity of the 
people to themselves. 

The crisis that has originated this new type 
of politicians is evidently favourable to its rapid 
growth. It has arisen, as we have seen, from 
the suspicion that the war which was intended 
by the English nation to expiate its own faults 
of foreign policy, and to avenge the political 
crimes that ought to have been prevented, or at 
least, denounced, is being conducted in no such 
spirit; but is resolutely confined, in object and 
operation, to the attainment of such concessions 
from Russia as will save Turkey for the time, 
and appease the indignation or alarm of Western 
Europe. Suspicion is turned into conviction by 


Let the City of London, for | 


RE, AND DEVOTION. 


'trembling’’) at the supposed nearer prospect of 
pacification ; but men with whom the honour 
of England, the life of nations, the rule of jus- 
tice, are things real and precious—men who 
dare not purchase material advantages at the 
price of disgrace to their own country and de- 
spair to others—men who, loving order, see only 
chaos in the attempt to cheat the right— shudder 
at and denounce this alliance. We believe such 
men are very many. But beside these are the 
great multitude, whose sympathies are right, but 
whom ignorance makes powerless. These men 
are being instructed by events. Every day's 
delay to capture that Russian Gibraltar which 
was supposed to have thrown itself into our 
-hands—every day that Austria keeps her troops 
inactive—adds to the popular impression of 
Russia’s strength and of Austria’s insincerity. 
| Daily is mounting up to fierce resolve the desire 
to spurn the one, and find new help against the 
other. The logic of self-interest will accomplish 
| what sentiment was not strong enough to accom- 
plish—will pierce the sophistry that assumes 
'a treaty can make an alliance, and baffle the 
policy that designed from timidity to extort 
‘submission to dishonour. It will be seen that 
‘the path of safety and the path of glory are 
| one, and that this path is the road to Warsaw. 
Men that only cheered the cry of “‘ Help for 
Poland!” will vote the demand, ‘‘ Poland to 
‘the help of England!” When that demand is 
conceded, the National Party will embrace the 
whole of England. But its work will be only 
| commencing. It will have to take care that the 
inveterate distrust of popular sentiments and of 
the continental peoples which prevails in our 
governing classes, does not cheat Poland of her 
reward and England of all her merit. It will 
have to take care that the secrecy essential in 
war be not maintained in negociations for peace. 
It will have to keep alive, through all the 
organs of the body politic, that keen interest in 
international affairs which can alone ensure their 
administration with loyalty to the national idea. 








the announcement of an Austrian treaty—since, | It will have to perfect that network of munici- 
it is argued by intuition, Austria will be no/| palities through which, as through the pores of 
party to the employment against Russia of a/ the skin, a healthy national life may be main- 
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weapon that is sure to pierce her own heart. 
Cold-hearted men may be indifferent to this con- 
clusion; calculating men may reckon simply 
such an addition to our physical force; peace 
men may rejoice (though it must be “with 


tained. All this is included in the work of the 
Party required at this hour, and the germ of 
which we have seen deposited in the most fruit- 
ful spot of English soil for such giant growths. 








GENIUS, LITERATURE, AND DEVOTION. 


NO. III.—EDWARD IRVING.* 


Wrrnin the compass of 278 pages, foolscap oc- 
tavo, Mr. Wilks has given us an outline of the 
life, and an epitome of the productions of this 
extraordinary man. Dedicated to Thomas Car- 
lyle, and to the Rev. F. D. Maurice, it will be 


though not prejudiced stand-point. He is a 
discriminating admirer, not a blind follower of 





* Edward Irving: an Ecclesiastjcal and Literary Bio- 
graphy. By Washington Wilks, Author of “ A History 
of the Half-century,” ete, London: William Freeman, 





supposed that the author writes from a friendly, 
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his hero. We find it difficult to understand how | tenderness of his many tears, shed over the obsti- 
he can be a common disciple of Carlyle, Maurice | nacy of the wicked, and the cruelty of unfaithful 
and Irving. For perhaps it would be difficult | friends; the yearnings of his broken soul; in 
to name three teachers the methods and ten-’ short, the magic fervour of his whole address— 
dencies of whose minds more vary. But Mr. these, as they are so many embodiments and 
Wilks is catholic in his reading, and catholic in| utterances of a Religiousness uncommon in his 
his sympathies; and he has brought to his pre-| day, become the creative agents of new light 
sent task a pains-taking reverence, and an honest | and new life to all who come within the range 
wisdom which we may without scruple praise. | of their influence. Words thus spoken are preg- 


A sectarian, whatever his school, could not un- 
derstand Irving; and should not do his life. 
Mr. Wilks does understand; and, though he 


has left much to be written and said, what he | 


has done, he has done well. The aim of the 
book does not appear to be very high; and, 
though the tone of its author is occasionally 
above the manner and the matter of his work, 
both in matter and in manner the work is to the 
author's credit. 

We therefore thank Mr. Wilks for reviving a 
name the world should not forget. He who 
stirs the Church, whether to new thought, or to 


new zeal, augments the moral resources, and | 


stimulates the moral energies of the whole com- 
munity. Not in the establishment of new sects, 
nor in the mere sustenance of religious agitation, 
does the value of religious reforms and religious 
revivals mainly consist. These may, and in 


‘nant with sublime spiritual power. The man 
‘thus constituted wears the commanding dignity 
of a King, whilst he exercises the functions of 
a Prophet. Among the saints he restores new 
‘sanctity. The minister of Remorse, he is truly 
the minister of Salvation. To none should the 
Church or the world be more grateful than to 
such a man; for from none do richer blessings 
proceed. . 

It is not too much to say that, in very many 
respects, Edward Irving was pre-eminently a 
man of this order. He was connected with a 
branch of the Christian kingdom where spiritual 
flatness and inactivity had been fostered by 
'events and by leading men for some generations. 
‘He came upon an age when a few others, 
‘equally with himself, felt the necessity of re- 
‘newed enterprise and restored faith. To the 
restoration of faith, and the renewal of enter- 





most cases naturally will, be the accompaniments | prise he honestly—with all the ardour of im- 
or the consequences of such a movement; but | pulse, combined with all the solemn sobriety of 
they do not comprehend its full virtue, nor its | conscientiousness—dedicated his life. In the face 
essential glory. When the religious life of a! of innumerable obstacles he persevered, even 
great nation, or of a great sect, becomes stag-| unto death. Independent in the application of 
nant; when its priests become unfaithful to the | his reasoning powers to the great problems of 
sanctities of their office, and its people sink into! Revelation, and of Religious Truth, he met the 
unhealthy lethargy; when corruptions in its! charge of heresy with calm self-reliance and 
discipline provoke no remonstrance, and death- holy appeals to God. Working in spheres that 
like repose in its worship occasions no solicitude, | had been long neglected, and with an enthusiasm 


a lion-hearted, God-fearing, man-loving, Apos- 
tolic adventurer is a benefactor and a blessing— 


he repeats within limits the unlimited work of | 


There | 


Christ—he redeems the people of God. 
is Divine power in his strange, strong, unfet- 
tered, and undismayed humanity. His holy 
indignation, awakened by ostentatious abuses; 
his fervent prayers, inspired by dread of  pre- 


vailing impiety, and by unwonted devotion to | 


the Most High; his appeals, which august con- 
ventionalisms cannot silence, and his rebukes, 
which no sense of earthly interests can restrain ; 


| to which his contemporaries were utter strangers, 
he sustained the criticisms of the captious, the 
exclamations of the astonished, and the jeers of 
the envious with that equanimity which is an 
attribute only of true greatness. Flattered by 
a popularity that had never been surpassed, he 
yielded to none of its seductions. Royal smiles, 
and the, blaze of aristocratic beauty never put 
him off his guard. Princes heard his faithful 
warnings; and the splendour and the wealth of 
the metropolis trembled beneath the weight of 
his rebukes. The patronage of the exalted could 





his prophetic glances, of which piety, poetry, | not betray, the persecution of the mighty could 
and love (the three clemental attributes of one| not overcome; the snecrs of the ignorant, the 
beautiful flame) are the illumination; his out-! factious, and the profane could not disturb the 
bursts of deep lamentation; his grand and sacred | resolutions of his piety, or the fidelity of his 


scorn of all affectations, and unseemly, unna- | 


tural courtesies; his defiance of enthroned eccle- 
slastical potentates; his faith, warm as his heart 
and solid as his instincts; his eloquence which 
rolls with mysterious majesty, as though it were 
the echo of speeches addressed by God to the 
nations ; his absorption in the Infinite, Eternal, 
und Almighty wonders of that Gospel which is 
at once the theme of his ministry, the plea of 
his assumptions, and the law of his heart; the 


services. He was God's own; and he was true. 
To this, rather -than to any peculiarities of 
opinion, must be attributed his success. For 
he was successful. Communities with which 
he was never associated felt the force and the 
value of his zeal. The community from which 
he was cast out had been enriched by his la- 
bours, and was reproached by his excommuni- 
cation. And another community, respectable 
for the character and the numbers of its adhe- 
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rents, and noteworthy for the comprehensiveness 
of its basis and the magnificence of its worship, 
is for ever identified with his life, though not 
known by his name. Surely, to such a man the 
gratitude of the Church, and the respect of 
history are abundantly due! 

Edward Irving was born in the little town of 
Annan—a place of some other interesting asso- 
ciations—on the 15th of August, 1792. His 
father was descended from a French family ; his 
mother was supposed to have come from the 
family of which Martin Luther was an illus- 
trious member. His parents were in comfort- 
able circumstances; and, though Edward was 
one of eight children, his education was not 
neglected. His first instructress, was Margret 
Paine—an aunt, and the reputed teacher of the 
author of the famous ‘‘ Rights of Man,” and 
‘‘The Age of Reason.” The youth was given 
to the more exuberant and healthy amusements 
of his age—devoted to athletic sports, and long 
rambles on the shores, or rowings on the waters 
of the beautiful Solway Frith,—but he attended, 
notwithstanding, with some success to the severer 
occupations of the school, where he especially 
distinguished himself as an arithmetician. The 

romise thus given was fulfilled at the University 
of Edinburgh, to which seminary he was in due 
course sent. He made such proficiency in ma- 
thematics, that, on the recommendation of Pro- 
fessor Leslie, he was, as early as his seventeenth 
year, appointed teacher of mathematics in an 
academy at Haddington. He had already taken 
the degree of ‘“‘ A.M.” In about twelve months 
he was promoted to the rectorship of an academy 
at Kirkaldy. It was here that he completed the 
probation required of him by the Church of 
Scotland as a candidate for its ministry. He 
was well versed in classics, modern languages, 
and ancient and modern standard literature; and 
he had studied natural philosophy and the more 


practical sciences to considerable purpose. Thus | 


equipped, he awaited a ‘call’ to the office for 
which he had diligently and solemnly prepared 
himself. Long he had to wait. By his occa- 
sional sermons he had rendered himsclf rather 
notorious than popular, and wherever he went 
excited rather the curiosity of the few than the 
admiration of the many. Without conforming 
to the established conventionalities of the pulpit, 


either in the courses of his thinking or the style | 


of his address, there was a wayward earnestness, 
and a deep-seated originality which arrested at- 
tention, but failed to establish power. Growing 
weary of delay, and anxious to be diligently and 
regularly employed for God, he had made up his 
mind, at the age of twenty-seven, to devote him- 
self to missionary adventures. His intention was 
not to commit himself to the control and the pro- 
tection of any existing religious corporation ; but 
with Apostolic simplicity and Apostolic faith, 
to go forth under the guidance of Providence 
alone, ‘“‘without purse or scrip’”—thus leaving 
the sinister interests of life to the care of Him 
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|to whose glory his spiritual energies were to be 
so unreservedly and chivalrously consecrated. 
He was destined, however, to a less hazardous, 
though perhaps a not less troubled and laborious 
career. One Saturday afternoon he received a 
message inviting him to preach on the following 
day for Dr. Andrew Thompson of Edinburgh ; 
an intimation being given that Dr. Chalmers, 
who was at that time secking an assistant minis- 
ter, would be one of the congregation. <A few 
days having passed without bringing him any 
communication, his old resolution came back to 
his heart with augmented force, and he actually 
packed up his books, despatched them to Annan, 
and proceeded on a farewell journey round the 
coast of Ayrshire. By a strange whim he ex- 
tended his ramble to Ireland: and when he 
arrived at Coleraine, he found a letter from his 
father awaiting him, in which was enclosed a 
communication from Dr. Chalmers, soliciting his 
immediate presence in Glasgow. The Doctor 
informed him that he wished him to become his 
assistant. Irving would only consent on the 
condition that the people should first hear him 
preach. He preached before them, and was forth- 
with installed in the office of assistant minister 
of St. John’s, Glasgow. This engagement lasted 
only three years—time long enough for the 
earnest young man to discover that honesty, 
originality, and naturalness in the pulpit were 
not the best securities of public and official ap- 
probation. Again without satisfactory occupa- 
tion, the mind of this brave servant of God 
resorts once more to its favourite dream of mis- 
sionary enterprise—a dream which is again 
interrupted by an incident from which may be 
dated the origin of Mr. Irving’s peculiar position 
and influence in the Christian Church. The 
Caledonian Church (of Scotland) in Cross-street, 
Hatton- garden, London, was at this period in a 
'very dejected and low condition. An appeal 
was conveyed to Mr. Irving, through Dr. Chal- 
‘mers (who through life remained his friend), 
that he would take the ruins under his care. 
Ile consented, and immediately removed to the 





metropolis, after having submitted to the rite of 


ordination in his native parish. He had not 
occupied his new pulpit many months when he 
‘acquired a quite unprecedented popularity. 
'Members of the Royal family; leading states- 
men of all parties, noblemen of every grade, the 
| representatives of the public press, might be 
regularly seen among the crowds who thronged 
to hear the wonderful preacher. At length, 
'seat-holders were obliged to be admitted by a 
side door, and those who came from curiosity 
could only gain admission by ticket. The 
earnestness, originality, and true Christian bold- 
ness of the man commanded, as they were en- 
titled to, this eminence. Nor were the critics 
silent. From the Zimes newspaper to the 
smallest penny journal—from the Quarterly 
Reviews to the petty organs of denominational 





progress—the journals of the day recorded his 
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fame and canvassed his powers. This unri- 
valled notoriety neither betrayed his meckness 
nor modified the practical fidelity which was 
from the beginning one of the most obvious 
characteristics of his ministry. He was not 
abashed by the presence of kings; nor did the 
powers and potentates of iniquity effect any 
restraint of his sacred denunciations. At the 
same time he continued his independent pursuit 
of truth; and, when invited to preach a sermon 
on behalf of the London Missionary Society, he 
was not afraid to avow the belief on which he 
had himself been once ready to act, that those 
who went far and wide with the Gospel should 
trust, as did the first missionaries, to the hospi- 
tality of those on whom they might call for 
their support. The publication of this discourse 
brought upon him some bitter animadversions 
from those more immediately connected with the 
administration of the society at whose request it 
had been delivered. This was the small begin- 
ning of strife. Before long the preacher got 
involved in the meshes of prophetical interpre- 
tation. Like some good people in all ages, he 


wished to know the times and the seasons of 


coming events. In this fruitless work he soon 
got quite absorbed. He now, also, began to 
teach, respecting the sacraments, that they were 
more than appropriate ceremonies, they were 
sacred symbols: they were not mere barren 
signs, but operative and vital mysteries. For 
instance, he went so far as to say, ‘‘ No man 
can take upon him to separate the effectual 
working of the Holy Spirit from baptism, with- 
out making void all the ordinances of the visible 
Church, &c.”” Notwithstanding his largeness of 
soul, and his generally very liberal notions on 
questions of civil and religious liberty, and not- 
withstanding these approaches to the theology 
of the Roman Catholic Church, Mr. Irving was 


a most determined and violent opponent of 
In the course of this | 


Catholic emancipation. 
contest an amusing incident occurred which we 
cannot forbear narrating :— 

“When the Catholic Relief Bill had entered its final 
stage, Mr. Irving determined to address a remonstrance 
to the King against giving it the royal assent. The 
document is said to be a masterpiece of objurgatory 
composition. Accompanied by two of the heads of his 
congregation, its author presented himself according to 
appointment at the Home-office. They were ushered 
into an ante-chamber, in which were a number of such 
miscellaneous personages as are ever haunting the outer 
rooms of Downing-street. Having waited about ten 
minutes, Mr. Irving proposed to his elders that they 
should pray for grace in the eyes of the ruler, and for a 
blessing to accompany their petition. One can easily con- 
ceive the amazement of a company of place-hunters and 
officials on beholding the gaunt and almost grotesque 
tigure of Edward Irving upon his knees, pouring out a 
fervid prayer for the king and country. When the de- 
putation had risen, and were admitted to the presence 
of the gentleman commissioned by Mr. Secretary Peel to 
receive them, he would have taken the petition at once. 
But Mr. Irving, putting himself into one of those im- 
posing attitudes which his limbs assumed as readily as 
his tongue moved itself to speak, the honour- 
able gentleman to hear first a word of admonition, He 


then commenced reading and commenting on the peti- 
tion, and addressed himself to the Secretary's heart and 
conscience with words and gestures that made him pale 
and tremble. At length he released his unwilling auditor, 
on his giving an assurance that the memorial should cer- 
| tainly reach the throne.”-—-Pp. 197, 198, 
| Soon after this, Mr. Irving published an opi- 
| nion, contrary to the orthodox doctrine that 
Jesus Christ was free from the taints of here- 
ditary sin; maintaining that he was absolutely 
and truly human, and that he was only saved 
| from actual iniquities by the triumphant supre- 
macy of the Divinity, which dwelt within him. 
This finally resulted, after long and bitter con- 
flicts, in the expulsion of this noble man from 
the Church he had raised to such prosperity, 
and in his excommunication from the loved and 
well-served Church of his native land. Con- 
sentancously with these proceedings the mani- 
festation of supernatural gifts began to ap- 
pear. Having heard that at Port Glasgow the 
strange phenomenon of “ speaking with unknown 
tongues” had been realised, Mr. Irving de- 
spatched one of the elders of his Church to make 
observation thereof. The report was favour- 
able. Soon the same “ gift’? was received by 
members of his own Church, to the amusement 
of many, the consternation of some, and the 
astonishment of all. Prophecies were spoken ; 
rebukes were administered; exhortations were 
_applied by this agency. ‘Thus the victim of 
honest heresy, was also suspected of wild fana- 
ticism; and on both grounds was treated ewith 
a harshness of discipline and a superciliousness 
of contempt that are sadly inconsistent with the 
spirit of true Christianity, and yet more sadly 
‘consistent with the common practices of eccle- 
|siastical bodies. Irving eloquently and with 
true dignity of spirit defended himself, but with- 
‘out avail; and he was first of all thrust out of 
‘the pulpit he had so long honoured, on a pre- 
tence of having violated the proper discipline 
of the Church by the encouragement with which 
he regarded the speaking in unknown tongues, 
and was afterwards cut off from the ecclesias- 
tical body with which he had been associated 
throughout his life, on a charge of heresy. The 
outcast divine now proceeded to the fuller deve- 
lopment of his opinions. The ‘ Apostolate”’ 
was set up, and other modifications (elaborated 
and completed in the ‘‘Catholic and Apostolic 
Church’’) were introduced. But the strange 
author of these changes was approaching his own 
final change. He was sent on a mission to a 
new church in Edinburgh, early in the spring 
of 1834. He accomplished this undertaking. 
The following summer he spent in London, suf- 
fering, secluded, and gradually going towards 
his grave. Again he was sent on a visit of 
ecclesiastical purport to Scotland, and died on 
the way thither on Monday, December the 8th. 
Such is a brief outline of the life of Edward 
Irving; and if it indicate nothing more, it at 
least proves that he must have been a man of 
power. Success in life is only the reward of 
























some prominent virtue or virtues, or of some 
distinguishing endowment or endowments. A 
man gets no permanent fame unless he be more 
or less unusually good or great. Now, without 
doubt, Edward Irving did what scarcely any 
other preacher of modern times has done—he 
attracted the wise and the honourable of all 
classes. The poor loved him as a friend, and 
trusted him as an advocate. The learned re- 
spected him for his erudition. The polite ad- 
mired him for his refinement. And the exalted 
in rank, power, and station were so fascinated 
by the charms of his eloquence, that they con- 
tinuously sustained the severity and integrity 
of his counsels and appeals. Critics left the 
usual spheres of their activity to test his ex- 
cellence. The idle followed him to satiate their 
curiosity. The earnest and the devout in crowds 
became his disciples. ‘The sensation he made 
was the product of something real. He con- 
descended to no mere ingenious vagaries. He 
never became a pantaloon or a clown in the 
pulpit. He did not degrade the sanctity of his 
office by assuming the tricks of the stage. He 
appealed to more sober faculties than those of 
wonder or of inquisitiveness. He subdued, 
converted, thrilled, alarmed, as well as asto- 
nished his countless’ and diverse auditors. He 
wrought—not by the assumptions of audacity, 
nor by the devices of affectation, but by the 
magic of some native and actual qualities to 
which the world had long been growing un- 
accustomed, and by which, whenever their ma- 
nifestations have appeared, it has been deeply 
and widely moved. It may be worth our while 
to inquire what were the main secrets of his 
power. 

We have already specified many of the things 
to which his extraordinary popularity could not 
airly be attributed. But there is one grand 
feature of his life, to which perhaps his _pos- 
thumous fame among the superficial may be 
chiefly owing, which, we think, however, does 
not account for the vital influence he exercised 
when living. Many seem too ready to suppose 
that, if a man grow fanatical, and claim peculiar 
correspondences with Heaven, and deal in the 
solemn and startling phenomena of the super- 
natural, it will be very easy to bring together a 
band of credulcus and superstitious mortals, 
who never yield to independent and rational 
inquiry, and who are by constitution and by 
education prepared for such impositions as 
quacks, and adventurers, and false prophets, or 
self-deceived enthusiasts will adopt. Now, this 
theory—the general correctness of which we 
have no motive to dispute—does not touch the 
case in hand. Its utter inapplicability is demon- 
strable on several obvious grounds. In the first 
place, it is ungraceful and unfair thus easily 
to assume that because a man appeals to the 
supernatural he must be either an impostor ‘or 
a fool. Certainly, the whole of Edward Irving’s 
life—every feature of his character is a protest 
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against the ascription of cither of those titles to 
him. He was never calmer—never more patient 
in his investigations—never more thoroughly 
transparent, serious, or manly than when he 
maintained the doctrine of the gift of tougues. 
He argued the point .without dogmatism; he 
submitted to tests without timidity or impa- 
tience; he asserted his point without arrogance ; 
he pursued his course with a tranquil and en- 
lightened conviction that the Bible justified it; 
and appealed to the events which rendered it so 
mysterious and questionable, with the full as- 
surance that they were facts in which the Spirit 
of God was active—the bond fide revelations ot 
Heaven. Let it not be supposed that we endorse 
that belief of his. At present we have nothing 
to say either as to the philosophy in which it 
had its origin, or the phenomena which were 
pleaded in its confirmation. But we do most 
solemnly protest against this off-hand method of 
setting aside statements the veracity of which 
is well attested, and of damning the character of 
a man who was well known and dearly loved for 
the virtues which glorified his private and his 
public life. 

In the second place, the character of his fol- 
lowers was absolutely adverse to the supposition 
that he succeeded by appealing to the credulity 
or the superstition of the world. Who were 
they? Not the ragged, ignorant, impulsive and 
uninguiring mob. They were men distinguished 
for intelligence, occupying positionsof the highest 
respectability, and separated by every mark from 
the usual victims of religious imposture. They 
were the statesmen, princes, professional gentle- 
men, critics, literati, and thinkers of his day. 
The easy, lazy, and thoughtless undoubtedly 
were among his casual hearers; but his friends, 
his frequent attendants, and his permanent dis- 
ciples were honourable, intelligent, and disin- 
terested men. Judging by his earlier labours in 
the metropolis, we might say that for splendour, 
information, and true moral respectability his 
congregations were unrivalled in modern times. 
In his later life—when the first flush of his 
triumphs had somewhat subsided—he was asso- 
ciated with the great and good of the Church 
to which he belonged; and many, even those 
who took a part in his excommunication, sepa- 
rated from him with tears of affection and 
protestations of respect. The denomination to 
which he gave birth—the Catholic and Apostolic 
Church—considering its numbers, is perhaps the 
freest from ignorance, fanaticism, and osten- 
tatious spiritual follies of all the sects of Chris- 
tendom. True, they have dogmas which can 
only be accepted as necessary inferences from 
more rational and important principles : true, 
they contend with over-wrought earnestness for 
the trivial elements of organisation, discipline 
and worship: true, they celebrate the service of 
God with elaborate and august ceremonies: but, 
whilst they enthrone little dogmas—such as 
that relating to the second advent—they are 
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illustrious for their practical catholicity as well 
as for their large acquaintance with and their 


reverence for the Scriptures: whilst they are | 


rigid in the maintenance of the precise eccle- 
siastical machinery they have 
many officers are w onderfully free from the con- 
ceits and assumptions of priest-craft ; and, whilst 
they resort to every resource of art and taste to 
make their worship splendid, they discriminate 
with unceasing care between the symbol and 


the soul of devotion—between the poetic forms | the themes on which it was exercised. 
these were not his power. 


and the spiritual reality of godliness. So that, 
whether we judge him by his first achieve-. 
ments, his maturer faith, or his posthumous re- 
nown, Edward Irving was no simpleton, and no 
knave. 

Moreover, it is worthy of especial notice that 
in so far as his life was a success, it was so in 
spite of those characteristics which are usually 
cited in explanation of the fact. The real moral | 


instituted, their | 


of a fervent, devoted, and sanctified soul. 
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who had been long familiar with its solemn 


‘music. 


Yes: Irving was a sincere, earnest, deeply 
religious man. He had high intellectual powers. 
He was mighty in speech. His imagination 
was intimate with the beautiful, the mysterious, 
the magnificent in the universe, and in life. 
His reason could grapple with stout difficulties ; 
and, when they were mastered, it was clear, 
distinct, and certain in the comprehension of 
But 
Others were more 
‘learned, more logical, more versatile, if not 
“more eloquent. Few had a more fascinating 
authority over words, perhaps; but many could 
‘boast a correcter insight into systems. His elo- 
quence and his thought were but the instruments 
God 
gave him power. The Spirit witnessed unto 
him. He spake as a man having authority. He 


power of the man was sensibly and largely di- | had the heart of a Prophet, and the presence of 


minished by his lapsing into the ecstacies and | 
dreams of supernaturalism. Till he began to 
talk about miracles, and prophecy, the whole 
Church of Christ throughout the three kingdoms | 
revered his name : j 
to doubt, and to pity. When he talked in| 
solemn naturalness and severe simplicity to the | 
people, they listened to him with rapt and unsus- 
pecting attention—they yielded up unquestion- 


ingly to his strange control conscience, imagina- | 


tion, and heart. But when he perplexed them 


then many began to laugh, | rich nature. 





‘a Master. His words were like tears, and 

rayers, and groans. He agonised with men. 
He wrestled, and fought, and commanded. He 
let out in his address the holy sympathies of his 
He traded with realities, and not 
with shams; and he was upright in his business. 
His sword was sharp as truth; his spear pointed 
las love. Whenever his lips moved, you could 
hear his great heart beat. He was the proud 
ambassador of the Almighty, and you should 
know his message. He came before the people 


Ww ith his theories of ‘‘ interpretation,” and paused | ev er fresh with the vigour, the sanctity, and 


in his speech that the ‘ possessed” might utter 


their unintelligible jargon, they stared in won- | 
sanctions, symbols, and furniture still clung to 


derment and shed tears of compassion. He 
retaincd many followers by whom his character | 
and memory are not disgraced ; but he lost many 
ever whom he had long exercised a he althy | 
influence, and through whom he communicated 


'the charms of the Infinite. 


| int terpreter of the Ine ffable. 


His home was in 
‘the Eternal, and, when he appeared, its awful 


He came direct from Jehovah to the sinner 
man. He was a mediator between a yearning 
Creator and an aspiring creature. He was the 


When he told the 


hin. 


to his country his real and his richest re ligious | great and the proud of their sins, he did it as 


bequests. For we seek not the full measure— | 
no, not even the chief clements of Edward 
Irving's spiritual power, in the events and the | 
associations of his later days, nor in the repute, | 
the resources, or the enterprise of the sect which 
is popularly known by hisname. ‘The true work 
done by him was completed before his unusual 
proceedings commenced. 
ligious thought in the land. He had, by his 
quict yet mighty labours, inaugurated a grand, | 
deep, tnoral movement which had a consumma- | 
tion far nobler, and a dominion far wider than , 
the peculiarities of his subsequent faith or the 
number of nominal disciples he left behind him. 
His glory consists not in the fact that he in- 
vented a new ecclesiastical system, or elicited 
supernal displays of religious animation ; if his 


memory deserves any possible reproach, these 
were his misfortunes and his mistakes; but he 
is entitled to be had in everlasting remembrance 
for that he blew God’s trumpet of salvation in 
ears that had never before heard its tones, and 
with a power which startled into activity those 


went on his way. 


hero. 





though it were their own consciences speaking 
to them. His fine old phrases about judgment, 
were mysterious and awful as the intuitive 
‘ferebodings of the convinced and conscious 
‘soul. Everything he said and did was actual. 
It was a “ Verily, verily, I say unto you.” 


'His prayers were the abandonment of piety; 
He had revived re-| and his sermons the abandonment of honest, 


faithful, constant love. In the name of God he 
He knew it was all a savour 
of life unto life, or of death unto death. His 
zeal was apostolic, and he had the valour of a 
Ever ready for martyrdom, he lived 
grandly; carelessly as to himself—al] anxiously 
as to others. The world felt when he fairly 
came into it that he was its true and magnani- 
mous friend; and therefore it respected, admired, 
and loved him. Not often does the world get 
such a friend! Ages sometimes pass away and 
not one such appears. By the scarcity of the 
honour, and the fulness of the privilege, when 
such an one appears, in gratitude, and in reve- 
rence, the world embraces him. Oh! if ail the 
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preachers talked thus boldly, naturally, and | 
truthfully to the heart of man, how changed | 
would soon be the aspect of affairs! But, 
among the priesthoods, the force of example is 
weak, because the fire of emulation burns 
dimly. Many who are too proud to imitate, are 
not degraded enough to envy. Many who in- 
dustriously ignore the living, industriously 
malign the dead. But the living are mighty in 
spite of them; and, in spite of them, the dead 
are not forgotten ; and thousands who are weary 
of the tame platitudes of their contemporaries, 





resort with pious pleasure to the traditions and 
records of the departed to save themselves from | 
absolute spiritual starvation. Thus Edward | 
Irving i8 a power to many who knew him not. 
Being dead he yet speaketh. He died in | 
the ‘Lord, and his works do follow him. | 
But the power of his fame is the same) 
as was the power of his life. It is the | 
power of moral beauty, of absorbed devotion, and | 
of earnest love—in short, the magic omnipotence | 
of sincerity. 

Edward Irving had illustrious friends. He was 
great among the great. The noble ennobled him 
by their fellowship. Dr. Chalmers, who won 
from him the affection of a son, felt towards him | 
the love of a brother. Frederick Denison Mau- 
rice, and Thomas Carlyle of our own day knew 
him intimately, and loved him well. And Cole- | 
ridge delighted him not seldom with his mono-| 
logues of philosophy and his uncomely but im- 
pressive tokens of esteem. Why did a man thus | 
guarded, go off into such wonderful eccentricities? 
That he should have been encouraged to in- 
dependence of thought by these mighty men 
and ministers we should have expected. But | 





WHAT IS FREEDOM ? 


Chalmers believed only in the supernatural of the 
Past—Coleridge in the supernalism of the Eternal 
—Carlyle in the glorious naturalism of history, 
religion, and life—and Maurice in the poetry and 
the } power of supernaturalism—but, we suppose, 
hardly in its philosophy at all. The stolid or- 
thodoxy of the Scotch divine, counterbalanced 
by the profoundly religious catholicity of the 
rest, might have seduced the impetuous but 
stately mind of the i inquirer from the established 
forms and prominent theological angles of his 
faith; but surely they could not have had any 
share in the responsibilities of his inexplicablo 
and unaccountable extravagances of faith ? 

No: Irving was inde pendent, and therefore 
‘he did not conform even to his honoured com- 
panions, with whom he often took sweet counscl, 
and at whose feet he was proud to sit. He was 
docile, meek, and ready to learn. But he must 
follow only the light within. Capable of great 
faith, he knew no scepticism, and therefore he 
believed more than the common sense of the 
‘world can generally take in. He never had 
reason to distrust the Book: he had all trust in 
the God of the Book: and what God had been 
reported by the Book to have done, why should 
He not do again? What He had given to Paul, 
why should He not give to him? ‘What He had 
once instituted, why should it not stand for ever ? 
These questions it is not for us to answer. We 
only ask them by way of suggesting, generously 
to our hero, and respectfully to his despisers, 
that upon the answer which shall be given to 


5 | 
them depends his consistency cr inconsistency ; 


his greatness or his imbecility; his goodness 
and piety, or his dishonesty and the worthlessness 
of his soul. 


WHAT IS FREEDOM? 


Ir is now several thousand years since the world 
began to fight for freedom, and the struggle | 
still goes on as bitterly as ever. Collectively, 
the blood that has been sked for freedom would | 
incarnadine the Atlantic, and the tears it has 
caused to flow would make a new Niagara. | 
Perhaps it will not be considered premature if, | 

in the year 1855, we try to find out what free- | 
dom is. 

We are met at the outset by the curious | 
anomaly, that in the freest states described in 
history there has always been the least amount. 
of personal liberty. This is exemplified in the | 
model republics of antiquity, and more espe- | 
cially in the chief of them all—Laconia. The | 
Lacedwemonians ate, drank, and dressed by pre- 
scribed rule; they were restricted to a single 


garment annually, and were therefore compul- 
sorily dirty and ragged for many months in the 
year ; they dined at a public table on the coarsest | 





fure; they relinquished the right even to their 
own children, and denied themselves all the 
comforts of home and family. But the Lacedw- 
monians, for all that, were free ; ; and they were 
ever ready to die for their freedom, which was 
the wonder and envy of the whole ancient 
world. What, then, is this freedom which is not 
inconsistent with personal slavery? Is it worth 
ithe blood and tears it has always cost? And 
if so, who are they who are qualified to appre- 
‘ciate and enjoy it, and by what means is it to 
be obtained and sec ured 3 ? 

The distinction between public and personal 
liberty—between that of the state and the indi- 
vidual—has been defined by Montesquieu and 
other writers; but it is suggested in a clear 
enough manner for our present purpose in the 
following few words of Adam Ferguson :— 
“ Man,” 


it community ; ‘and when considered in this 


says he, “‘is by nature the member of 
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capacity, the individual appears to be no longer 
made for himself. He must forego his happi- 
ness and his freedom when these interfere with 
the good of society. He is only part of a whole: 
and the praise we think due to his virtue, is but 
a branch of that more general commendation | 
we bestow on the member of a body, on the 
part of a fabric or engine, for being well-fitt: de 
to occupy its place, ‘and produce its effect.” 
Thus the old republican did not live for himself, 
but for his country. All his hopes, wishes, 
passions, centred in her. He was not proud or | 
vain as a man, but as a citizen: the tastes that | 
would otherwise have been distributed over | 
fashion, table, equipage, art, literature, were 


concentrated upon the. glory of the state; and | 
live. 


the affections that vould have been absorbed 


by his wife, children, and parents, w elled forth | 


in one grand and universal stream of patriotism. 
This was the public “‘ virtue”’ of the ancients 
a word which we vainly endeavour to translate 
by valour, goodness, or heroism. It was the 
entire abnegation of self, the confounding of 
personal with national identity, the political 
pantheism which worshipped the whole in its 
meanest portions, and by the superinduction of 
a lofty and holy purpose, conferred upon the 
commonest instincts of our nature a character of 
the sublime. 

Here we begin to connect some idea, however 
vague and shadowy, with the word freedom. 
Self-denial is the mainspring of virtue; for in 
a social as well as religious sense, there is an 
original vice of humanity which demands severe | 
and perpetual control. In this conviction origi- 
nated the asceticism of the early ages of Chris- 
tianity, as well as the austerities of the laws of 
Lycurgus, more than a thousand years before. 
In the religious point of view, our highest virtue 
is only redeemed sin; and in«the social, our 
proudest civilisation only reclaimed savageism. 
The American Indian possessed many of the 
virtues of the ancient Spartan, but only in a 
wild and rudimental state. These were exer- 
cised for the interest and honour of the indivi- 
dual more than of the community, to which he 
clung only for protection, or from habit, with-| 
out losing in its identity his own. The Lace- | 
deemonian, on his part, drilled the same savage | 
virtues into a form corresponding with his social | 
development, though with nothing higher. His | 
was a military, not a hunting tribe; his country 
was 2 camp, surrounded by hostile cireumvalla- 
tions; and its children were soldiers, whose | 
duties were obedience, valour, foresight, and | 
patient endurance of cold, heat, hunger, and | 
fatigue. ‘The difference was, that in the one | 
these were instincts, and in the other principles. 
The one practised them to signalise himself in| 
his tribe, the other from a heroical devotion to | 
freedom and country. | 

But the Grecian type of civilisation was in| 
its nature transitory. Man was not intended | 
to remain permanently in the condition of a wild | 





taken place in the form of freedom : 


there*is liberty!” 


‘rank and place in the state; 
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beast, throttling and throttled by his a0 
of the forest’ War, by its vicissittdes, estroys 
itself in the end. Towards the close of the 
first Persian contest, Athens swallowed up her 
smaller confederates; she was afterwards swal- 
lowed up in turn by Sparta; then both by 
Macedon; and then all Greece by Rome. Rome 
extended her conquests till wealth and luxury 
sapped the sources of her vigour, and at the 
same time drew upon her a headlong flood of 
hungry barbarians from all points of the com- 
pass. The empire was shattered to pieces in 
the shock ; and from the collision of the mascu- 
line spirits of the desert with her corrupt and 
blasé refinement, there gradually arose the new 
form of civilisation in which it is our fortune to 


It is not our purpose to compare the two con- 
ditions of society, past and present; but we 
may remark that, notwithstanding constant in- 
terruptions, the steady and obvious tende ney of 
the new is towards peace and order. This arises 
in part from the natural course of events; but 
the philosophical inquirer will not fail to ob- 
serve in it the guiding influence—however dis- 
torted for a time by vain polemics, or clouded 





by frantic passions—of the sublime ethics of 
Christianity, concentrating in one Message to 
‘mankind, stamped with Divine authority, every- 


thing excellent in human wisdom, and everything 
lofty and benign in human virtue. 

A corresponding change must necessarily have 
but the 


thing is the same. Freedom still demands self- 
denial, fortitude, and devotion to country, 


although these are no longer inconsistent with 
the indulgence of the tastes and affections, and 
the practice of the charities of life. Freedom, 
although in some countries existing only in the 
germ, is a part of the political constitution of 
modern Europe: it 1s a part of our social and 
domestic manners; it is a part even of our 
religion—for ‘‘ where the spirit of the Lord is, 
Let us see, then, how far 
freedom is appreciated and understood by the 
masses of the people. In the old communities 
there was to some extent a moral as well as 
physical equality among the citizens. Legisla- 
tion there—in obedience to what would seem to 
be its natural tendency among all mankind— 
was carried to excess. Everybody knew his 
everybody was 
acquainted With his rights as well as duties; 
and all were educated pretty nearly alike. There 
was little liability, therefore, to misapprehen- 
sion; there were no social complications to con- 
fuse, and no puzzling contradictions to reconcile. 
Power might sometimes refuse, as elsewhere, 
the demands of justice; the patricians of Rome 
might trample upon the plebeians, and the ple- 
beians rise in insurrection against the patri- 
cians; but there was no mistake as to right, no 
controversy about the theory of freedom—all 
was a question of force. In Athens, even during 
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the democracy of Solon, men of the lowest of 
the four classes into which he divided the popu- 
lation, were entirely ineligible even for the 
meanest offices in the state; yet they had the 
privilege of deliberation and voting just the 
same as those of the knightly class. 

In our day communities are on a far greater 
scale: Greece, which was divided into so many 
states, occupying so large a space in history, 
forms in the aggregate but a very little country 
in the map of modern Europe; and Rome was 
only a single city, with dependent camps and 
fortresses dotting here and there what history 
calls the Roman world. But besides the diffi- 
culties arising from mere numbers, there are a 
thousand complications in our form of society 
that were quite unknown to the ancients; and 
what is of still more consequence, there is not 
the most distant approach to an equality of 
knowledge in the multitudinous classes of the 
population. The consequence is, that the mass 
of the people in all European countries are 
ignorant both of their duties and rights, and 
that the freedom for which they are cutting or 
are ready to cut each other’s throats, is a 
chimera, of the form, nature, and effects of 
which they are themselves in profound ignorance. 

In our own country the delusions of ignorance 
are as remarkable as elsewhere, though not so 
mischievous. If wages are low, the masters are 
starving us; and the cry is, Let us strike! If 
work is scarce, the Government is against us— 
Let us have reform or rebel! Few seem to sus- 
pect that a right can never exist absolutely when 
it is in contact with other rights; and that the 
perfection of policy, in our imperfect state of 
society, is the adjustment, at each other’s ex- 
pense, of conflicting wills and wants. One cause 
of such delusions is want of knowledge, but 
another is want of public virtue—that is to say, 
want of self-denial, fortitude, and devotion to 
country, the grand conditions of freedom. No 
one will suspect that we oppose a fair remunera- 
tion of labour; but to seek this by means which 
betray, at the best, the most childish ignorance 
of political economy, the science on which the 
system rests, is absurd. Neither shall we be 
suspected of opposing public reform: but this 
must not be sought from selfish or one-sided 
motives, and it cannot be obtained but by rea- 
sonable knowledge and public virtue. 

The popular misconception of the nature of 
freedom, and of the qualities fitted¢o achieve it, 
leads to a fatal error in the means of revolution. 
The means usually adopted are force; and as 
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force cannot strike at systems or theories, its 
victims are of necessity men, and its results 
murder; and being as blind and stupid as it 
is violent, it destroys the innocent and guilty 
alike. When its work is accomplished, what 
is it to do? The only freedom it has gained is 
the freedom to burn and slay; and when that is 
at an end, its occupation is gone, and it is 
ruined by its very success. Then we have the 
reaction. This conquering force becomes con- 
fused — helpless — timid; till, sinking from 
frenzy into idiotism, it either sneaks out of the 
field and permits a restoration, or allows itself 
without a struggle to be bestridden by a tyrant. 

And why a tyrant?) Why not rather say that 
it ‘permits some virtuous citizen to direct for 
good those energies which when employed by it- 
self are always evil? Simply because there is no 
rapport between the mind of force and that of 
patriotism. A nation may from habit permit 
itself to be governed quietly by a dynasty with 
which it has no sympathies in common; but a 
hero of revolution must be an impersonation 
of the public thought, or he is nothing. The 
misfortune is, that the new tyrant has not even 
the option of tranquillity. ‘The spirits of his 
power must be employed, or they wili rend 
their master; and their employment must be 
adapted to their genius and habits, for, unlike 
the demons of the wizard, they cannot be set to 
the endless task of weaving ropes of the sea- 
sand. 

This frantic and suicidal force exists in a 
greater or less degree in every country, because 
in every country there exist, in a greater or 
less degree, ignorance, selfishness, and vice. It 
sometimes happens, however (as in the present 
day in our England), that it is kept down by the 
knowledge, good sense, and patriotism of the 
other classes of the population ; and it sometimes 
happens—which we trust may hereafter be 
found to be the case in continental Kurope— 
that when its devastations are over, they leave 
a fair field of action for the wisdom and virtue 
of the minority. This is so far well; but it is 
a mere remedy for a mischief already accom- 
plished, or at best a mere neutralisation of an 
existing and continuing evil. It would be 
better, if this could be done, to remove the causes 
of the error; to equalise the different classes of 
the people at least in ordinary instruction; to 
explain their misconceptions; and to lead them 
to a knowledge of the high and holy nature of 
Freedom, and to the practice of those virtues by 
which alone it can be achieved and enjoyed. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A REVERIST; OR, HOW I HAVE LIVED AND LOVED. 


“ We are such stuff 


As dreams are made of, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep.” 


V. 

I have to-day been turning over some de- 
tached papers of Lotty’s, and there is certainly 
much in them to remind me of her German 
descent by her mother’s side. Without headings, 
or mottoes, or morals, of any kind, I find such 
fragments as these :— 


(1.) 

‘‘ Mother, mother!’ said Ida, with flashing 
eyes and clasped fingers, ‘“‘he is coming! he 
will be here in a quarter of an hour !” 

‘‘Tmpossible, child !” said the silver-haired 
mother of the prettiest maid of the valley— 
‘‘impossible that he should return alone, and so 
suddenly.’’s 

‘But, mother, I saw him plainly, crossing 
the bridge that spans the ravine ; his form stood 
out dark and distinct as he seemed to walk over 
the disc of the full-moon, and his armour 
sparkled in the rays as he disappeared. We 
shall see him in a few minutes!’’ 

Now, the lover did not come to the valley, 
neither in few minutes, nor in many hours; 
nor in weary, weary days, nor in the dark, 
long winter months. The spring-birds came 
and sang, and the summer was bright and beau- 
tiful, and the corn-fields were brown once more, 
and Ida was pining and sad; for the harvest- 
moon rose large and round over against the 
bridge that spanned the ravine, just as it had 
risen, when she saw the form of her lover walk 
across its red-gold disc a year before; and Ida, 
looking forth from her window, saw not the 
form of her lover again, though the war was 
over and finished, and many lovers had come 
back to the valley to the maids of their choice 
and their vows. 

But tidings came to Ida and her mother that 
the long-lost and long-wept one had died of his 
wounds, a prisoner in a strange land, a whole 
year ago. Then Ida knew that the form she 


had seen against the dise of the red, full-moon | 


was a vision, and a token that her lover was 
dead. 
shoulder of her mother. 


the evening sky. Then she said, whisperingly, 
but very clearly and passionately— 

“IT come, Heinrich, for thou callest me! 
Mother, hope in God!” 

And she sank yet again upon the shoulder of 
her mother. And when her mother looked at 
Ida, the colour was gone from her cheeks and 
her lips, and all the light from her heavenly 
blue eyes. And when she looked at the sky, 
the rainbow also was gone. 

But the rain and the clouds went away, and 
the sun sank down in purple and gold, and soon 
the white stars came out in the firmament, and 
the bereaved mother said— 

‘“<T will hope in God !” 


(11.) 


Seated each in a beautiful bark of rich work- 
manship, that floated with the current and 
needed no impulse from oar or sail, a youth and 
a maiden met upon an open stream. And the 
youth bade the maiden hail, and she smiled over 
the edge of her boat, and they floated down the 
river side by side, with much loving speech, and 
tender songs, that were echoed from the bright 
green banks. Overhead, was the blue heaven ; 
underneath, the sparkling water ; on either side, 
far-stretching plains skirted by sloping woods, 
above which stood the hills in the grey distance. 

The youth and the maiden were crowned 
with garlands of bright flowers; and by-and- 
bye, the youth flung his wreath into the boat of 





‘the maiden, who wove that and her own into one 
large beautiful band, and threw an end of it 
lover to the boat of her companion. Eagerly 
he seized and kissed it; and so keeping their 
barks side by side, and united by a band of 
‘flowers, they swam down the stream together. 

‘ They had not gone very far in this manner, 
when the golden laburnum, and purple lilac, 





and cream-and-pink flewered chestnut trees 


were displaced, on the left-hand side of the 
stream, which was the maiden’s side, by dark- 


And she bowed her head upon the|ling cedars overhanging the banks, and the 


shadow of a cypress fell suddenly upon her 


The next day, there was rain in the valley,| brow. Still they smiled and sang ; though their 


which continued till nigh sun-set. And Ida 
sat with her mother at the open window, for 
soft south-west airs were blowing, as the rain 
still fell, very gently. 

Suddenly, Ida clapped her long, thin white 
hands together, and cried aloud— 

‘See, mother, see what a beautiful rainbow 
over the ravine! Oh, mother!’ 

And she fixed her eyes upon the rainbow 
long and earnestly, till the beautiful colours 
began to pale, slowly, slowly, slowly against 


songs were sadder, and there was a melancholy 
| tenderness in their smiles. 

Suddenly the stream descended into a lower 
bed, and then became forked ; on the left hand, 
it swept silently, awfully down, and crept, all 
black and dark, into a thick cedar forest in 
whose glooms no wandering sunshine might lose 
itself; on the right, with a turbulent, thunder- 





ing fall, it dashed along under willows that 
drooped into the foam, till its noise subsided in 





the distance into a plaintive murmur. 
c 
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18 RETROSPECTIONS 


As the two boats neared the descent, the band 
of flowers snapped, and both ends were dropped 
into the stream by hands unnerved and trem- 
bling. The youth and maiden exchanged one 
long, long, wistful look, as the maiden’s boat 
plunged down the left-hand slope, and disap- 
peared with its precious burthen, under the em- 
bracing cedars, into night and silence. The 
youth bent his head upon his bosom, and was 
lost for a time under the trailing willows. When 
he emerged at length from their shade into the 
day, his forehead was pale, and his lips were 
comp 

(111. ) 

It was foolish to complain that he had lived 
for nothing, for there were witnesses waiting to 
confound and silence him. 

Said the Meadow-flower—‘ I breathed in his 
face, and saw his refreshed and gladdened look, 
as I breathed.” 

Said the Meadow-brook—‘“‘I sparkled and 
leapt as I ran by him, and I saw him stoop, 
pleased and curious, to peep at the white, 
smooth pebbles over which I mppled on.” 

Said the South-wind—‘“I shook the brown 
leaves from the trees, and sent strains of wild 
music through the boughs; and I know that he 
listened, delighted, to the melody, and paused to 
gather sweet lessons from the dropped foliage.” 

Said the Stars—‘‘ We smiled down into his 
very heart, night after night, and he called us 
Beautiful.” 

Said the Sea—‘‘ I saw him watch me enrap- 
tured when [ curled my green waves into foam, 
and I murmured in his ear, as he walked the 
beach, things that he would almost have died 
to re-word.”” 

So the Court wisely dismissed the case; be- 
cause these witnesses made it clear that if he 
had lived for nothing, it was his own fault. 





The last fragment reminds me of some verses 
of my dreamy friend, which he once repeated to 
me. I wonder whether I can remember them :— 


“ Vanity all!” said Uncontent, 
Knitting his brow, as he gloomily went ; 
“°Tis guilt and folly—’tis change and pain— 
The world’s a riddle, and life is vain !’?— 
Then voices came to him, answering plain : 


False! in the sky sang the luminous Spheres, 
Shining calmly on for thousands of years ; 

False! said the Sea, with a conqueror’s pride, 
As he rolled up the shore the returning tide. 


False! said the golden Furze on the heath ; 
False! said the tapering Fern beneath ; 
False! rang the Blue-bells in musical chime, 
Borne on the breath of the trodden thyme. 
False! said the Sun, as his setting beam 
Slanted over a capital built by a stream, 


Where were fair, kind women, and brave, good men, 
Who knew that he sank but to rise again. 

False ! said Childhood, gambolling nigh ; 

False! said Youth, with dilated eye ; 

False! said Love, with defiant breath, 

False} said Faith, smiling sweetly at Death. 


a. 
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“ Vanity all! my word was true,” 

Said Uncontent, by the churchyard yew. 

False! cried the Flowers on the churchyard sod ; 
In the shadow of Death bloom smiles of God ! 


VI. 

Those verses my friend repeated to me one 
bitter January evening, when we were all crowd- 
ing round the fire together,—he of I, and Lotty 
and Mary,—at my lodgings. Very merry we 
were, rif darling especially, and I had actualiy 
accomplished in a hurried whisper that evening, 
what I had been striving in vain to accomplish 
by all the varied enginery that a waiting lover 
could invent, during the two previous months. 
I had got her to name a day in February for 
our marriage. 

It was true, I could scarcely trust my hearing. 
Yor it was remarkable that in proportion as my 
own mind recovered its elasticity, after the death 
of my mother, Lotty appeared to sink deeper 
and deeper into the shade of a melancholy 
which, while it steadied the light of her dear 
eyes, and seemed to take something from the 
dance of her curls, surrounded her with an 
atmosphere of sacredness under which she was 
removed,—so said my imagination,—to a daily 
increasing distance from me. Every time I saw 
her, something paler, something loyelier, some- 
thing holier—she often awed me into repose, 
even when my heart yearned over her. Not 
unfrequently, when preparing to give her the 
embrace of an old playmate and long-betrothed 
lover, I have paused for a moment, and then 
pressed her hand and kissed her forehead as a 
brother might, saying only, ‘‘ Dear Lotty!’ 
This evening, however, she had been thoroughly 
human, and girlishly gay. It was old-fashioned 
Lotty come back again! Before we parted that 
night, we piled all the chairs into a corner, 
wheeled the table aside, and danced till we 
were tired, — long as it takes to tire young 
couples who are in spirits and in health. 

When we set out at last, Harry and I, to see 
the two ladies home, it was quite late, and we 
‘tripped along over the frosty, sometimes icy 
‘ground, with ringing and hasty steps. How 
clearly the stars sparkled that midnight, and 
| how deliciously the fresh breeze came upon our 
'warm cheeks as we passed the common ! 
and Mary were walking first, and seemed busy 
and happy enough in their talk, turning round 
to me and Lotty now and then, to say some- 
| thing cheerful. 

_ “Tam very glad you have introduced him to 
her,” said Lotty; ‘‘they seem really pleased 
—_ each other. Suppose now—you know, 
Willy?” 

_ “Not many things would delight me more,”’ 
I replied; ‘“‘I don’t think it would be easy to 
find a pair who are better adapted for happi- 
/hess or more deserving of it. Harry’s a capital 
fellow; and as for Mary, why, I’ve told you all 
about her,—and about her pot-boy adorer.” 

“Ah! I give you fair warning, I shall do 
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all I can to get her married, and I’m not quite 
sure I ought not to be a little jealous of her.” 

‘‘ What are you talking about, and giggling 
at ?”’ said Harry, looking back. 

“0,” said I, “we're only playing other 
people’s game of life for them, and laughing at 
the moves.” 

“Ah! excellent people, I dare say; but you 
shan’t play ours for us; we mean to do it all 
ourselves, and no connection with the house 
behind us—don’t we?” addressing his arm-in- 
arm companion. 

‘I think,” said she, turning half-round over 
his shoulder—‘‘I think they’re too late for the 
current year; arrangements are always made 
twelve months in advance.” 

When we left Mary and Lotty at their door, I 
watched Harry with some nervousness and with 
minute attention. Mary had subsided into her 
usual quietude of manner, and allowed him, I 
fancied, to hold her hand longer than was con- 
ventional. ‘I wish,” cried I, quite suddenly— 
‘‘T wish the custom of kissing ladies’ hands 
were universal in society.” 

“So do I!” exclaimed Harry. 
bright, permit your slave....!” 

‘« There’s somebody coming !”’ cried Lotty. 

But ‘somebody coming” in that quiet, sub- 
urban neighbourhood would have made a pre- 
monitory noise. 

‘* Now, Sir,”’ continued she to me, closing the 
garden-gate upon us, “‘ you’ve had your kiss— 
you’ve kissed my hand, according to the ‘custom 
which you wished universal in society ’—so, 
good night, and go home like a good boy. Mr. 
, mind he don’t go making slides on the 
foothpath, please !”’ 

‘“‘ Please, Lotty dear!—please now! It was 
only your glove, you know—not your hand! 
Please Lotty !”’ 


‘* Ladye 
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pose, by the bright light, and the flickering of 
the fire against the window-curtain. Perhaps, 
though, it’s only a confinement.” 

‘‘ How you talk!” said Harry, half laughing. 

‘Talk, yes!’ I am like the vinous Greek to 
whom Lambro was referred for information about 
the feasting and fiddling, I ‘like to hear myself 
converse.’ Something very chaste about that 
Ionic portico to the church, but what a detestable 
steeple! Bother the steeples—except in Gothic. 
No, thank you, Cabby; here’s our door.” 

‘“T say, my boy!” exclaimed Harry, as I 
turned the key, ‘‘ I’ve been thinking that that 
little woman—”’ 

By this time we were inside the room, and 
before a blazing fire. Not lighting a candle 
immediately, I said— 

“ Which woman?” 

“ There’s only one woman, Will: the other's 
an angel, a fairy, a child, a bird, a sunbeam, a 
what shall I say? Have the gods made her 
poetical ?” 

“The gods have done more and better: they 
have made her poetry. But she és a woman,’ 
said I, looking abstractedly at a cast of the 
Virgin and Child on which the firelight came 
and went; ‘ You never saw her tending a sick, 
a dying bed!” 

‘No; it would make me tremble for her 
heart-strings.”’ 

‘Make you WHAT?” I called out—* it 
would make you kneel, half-adoring!”’ 

‘Well, you needn’t holla so. I think Phy: 
look rather frightened ; let me light the candle.” 

“No, no. Let me see; it’s only half-past 
two; tell me a bloody ghost-story, and then 
we ll go to bed happy. 

‘‘ Well, I will. IL have not been so far down 
this road since 1 went to M , ten miles far- 
ther, to see a cricket-match. At least, that was 





So she ran down the path, and put her lips| my ostensible object; in point of fact, I onl 


through the railings. | 

Harry was very silent as we walked back ; I, 
on the contrary, was talkative beyond my wont, 
and kept up a pretty brisk monologue. . 

‘‘ There’s very little to see in snow; and yet 
how pleased we are with it, year after year! 
What a miserable, cramped, half-blighted sort of 
existence we all drag out, Harry! How fine it 
is to be in the open air! But it’s quite hors de 
regle to be abroad at this time of morning, and 
shocking to kiss girls in the street, even if it’s a 
street of detached villas far from the smoke and 
the crowd! I don’t believe it’s the thing to 
caution lovers—By Jove! there’s some one 
playing a chamber-organ now /—to caution 


lovers against any manifestations of tenderness | 
to each other in what is called ‘ company,’— | 


or married couples either. A perfectly natural 
behaviour, where there is only ordinary 

taste, must be charming and proper. Folks don’t 
know what delicacy is. ‘There’s nothing indeli- 
cate in a nude Venus; but put on her a pair of 
stockings ——— Some one ill over there, I sup- 





wanted a day’s laziness, and the cricket-mate 

was as good an excuse for a nice trip, as any- 
thing else. So I went, and saw the cricket- 
match, and chatted in a parlour of the inn till 


late, and then recollected that I had not engaged 


my bed. On summoning the landlord, I was 
told that every bed was taken, As, however, 
the man spoke with some reserve, I suspected 
an arriére pensée, and looking at him as pene- 
tratingly as I could, under the influence of two 
or three “‘ goes’’ of brandy-and-water—quite a 
debauch for me, you know—I said— 

‘“ Every bed taken ?” 

“Yessir; such a lot of people come to see 
the match from the villages round about, the 
beds is all took, but one which looks right into 
the church-yard!”’ 

‘Excellent!’ said I; ‘I’m of a serious turn 
of mind, and at this very moment, I’m trying to 
find a house with a look-out over a cemetery.” 

4 Very good: he would have the sheets aired 
at once.” 


But viet my quienes bel OP Se aes 
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my neighbour in the arm-chair, whose “ goes”’ 
had been uncounted, and I believe, uncountable, 
and who was fast growing maudlin, laid his 
hand upon my arm affectionately, and half- 
smothering me in the smoke from his pipe, said, 
in the thick accents of a “‘ muzzed”” man— 

“T say, Sir—you’re a friend, you are ; a per- 
tickler friend; you’re a jolly goo’ feller, that’s 
what you are!’ 

“* And so say all of us!” 
the table. 

“You're a jolly goo’ feller, an’ a friend, and 
as such—” 

“‘Cernly, as such,” said a man with his chin 
on his shirt-front. 

“Don’t interrupt a genimn, Bob! As such, 
I'll give you a piece of advice. Don’t you sleep 
in that room!!!’’—laying his forefinger omi- 
nously on my waistcoat. 

“Good gracious, why not 

“‘ Never you mind—don’t—ef so be you'll take 
a friend’s advice. Ef not, in course—” 

‘“‘But come now, as a friend, you know; 
you're a jolly fellow, you are; as a friend, you 
might as well tell?” 

“‘Then, don’t peach to the landlord. There 
was a genlmn cut his throat in that very room, an’ 
the stains o’ the blood isn’t out of the floor yet !” 
‘* You don’t say so ?”’ 

“Yes; he was treated unkind by a young 


was murmured round 


3” 


lady livin’ near Igh Park, and when she ’eard of 
is ’orrible end, she went and drownded ’erself 


in the Serpentine without saying with your leave 
or by your leave to nobody !”’ 

‘‘ Well; that’s a melancholy story, but why 
shouldn’t I sleep in the room, because a poor 
fellow once cut his throat there? I might as 
well say I wouldn’t walk by the Serpentine, 
because the girl drowned herself there.”’ 

“In course, its as you please, Sir—onny as a 
friend, an’ a jolly goo’ feller, I thought I was 
obligated to let you know; and now J aint re- 
sponsible for no consequences !”’ 

“‘O dear no,” said I—* good night, gentle- 
men,’’—for the landlord entered to say all was 
ready. 

*‘ The little room was at the top of the house, 
and certainly commanded a fine view of the 
church burying-ground—” 

‘‘ God’s acre !’’ said I, interrupting Harry— 
** God’s acre !” 

“Will,” he resumed, ‘are you talking in 
your sleep? You don’t seem half listening. 


The clouds had gathered thickly about the moon, 
and in the changing light and shade, the white | 


grave-stones had a very solemnising effect, to 
say nothing—” 

“«* Each in his narrow cell, for ever laid, the 
rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep,”’ said I, 
with shut eyes, again interrupting. ‘‘Go on, 
Harry.” 

‘“‘ To say nothing of the mysterious whisperin 
—of the ivy that had hes round the old. 
fashioned window, and said weird things as it 





_and they put me in this room to sleep. 
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was stirred by the wind, which flapped the 
white hangings to and fro and guttered the 
candle; while I dipped into “ Drelincourt on 
Death,” which lay upon the little mantelpiece. 
But I’m not superstitious, Will, am I? And 
what with ‘ Drelincourt,’”’ and what with the 
flap, flap, flap of the curtain, and the murmur, 
murmur, murmur, of the ivy ——” 

““¢ And at her window, shrieking thrice, the 
raven flapped his wing!” I repeated, under my 
breath. 

‘Perhaps you'd like to tell the story, your- 
self, Will >—What with one thingand another, 
I got very sleepy, and when the candle was at 
last whiffed out, I lay down, and dropped off. 

‘Presently, I was awoke by a sound which 
does not belong to bedrooms, when people are 
in health and haven’t got the night-mare, and 
which I took for a moan, or a groan. I remem- 
bered that I had forgotten to look into a cupboard 
in a corner and under the bed; but I was now 
seized with a superstitious fit, and couldn’t get 
my head far above the bed-clothes anyhow. The 
wind had got up, and was howling away to its 
heart’s content, and, after a little reflection, I 
dragged myself to the conclusion that it was the 
wind I had heard. But I could not get to sleep 
again, and lay wearied out, and half-dozing, in 
a very miserable manner. 

“At last, I heard an unmistakable human 
voice, unmistakably in the room, and unmis- 
takably indicative of discomfort, not to say pain 
and horror. At the time, I regarded it as a 
groan; at this moment, I can afford to be exact, 
and should describe it as a grunt. It was several 
times repeated, and at the last repetition, my 
bed received a slight jerk, and a tall figure crept 
from under it, and stood erect before me. There 
were stains of blood upon its face, its hands, and 
its linen. It caught my eye, and sprang back 
against the chamber-wall, with a long, long 
groan of horror! 

“*OQh—oh—oh? Who are you?’ was the 
question addressed to me in low and trembling 
accents. 

Thus appealed to, I thonght truth, and truth 
yielded promptly, the best policy ; so I said— 

“‘T am Henry H , on a visit to M . 
Who, 


b 








and What art Thou?” 
‘“«¢]’m a workin’ cooper, by the name of Mug- 


gins, and I beg a thousand pardins for bein’ here. 


Aint I in the harnted room, where the man cut 
his throat ?’ was the Being’s answer; and I not 
only breathed again, but breathed rather savagely. 
In the course of a short cross-examination, I 


elicited that Muggins had had a fight on the 


bowling-green at the back of the inn; had got 
the worst of it, which accounted for his san- 
guinary appearance; had been ferociously fol- 
lowed up by Buggins, or Juggins, or whomsoever 
thrashed him ; had given him the slip, and sought 
safety in the haunted room, people about the inn 
being all too busy to hear a stray sound in the 
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general clatter; had fallen asleep, being drunk ; 


and had awoke in time to frighten me half out | 
‘found their way te E—— to the effect that 


of my senses. There! There’s your ghost-story, 
blood included. Now we'll go to bed happy, as 
you observed.” 

“Thank you, Harry,” said I. ‘‘ But you were 
going to make some remark, or ask some question 
about Lotty’s companion ?” 

‘‘Yes; I was going to ask if there was not 
something singular about her history, and if she 
had a sweetheart ?” 

‘‘No sweetheart that I know of,” I replied: 
‘‘and as to her history, it ¢s a little singular, 
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‘and cheerful society, when she ts not occupied. P.S. 


You have doubtless understood that rumours have 


George Shorland’s wife is dead.” 

| This letter gave me many a fear, and many 
a pang, for then, as now, I had infinitely greater 
faith in the intuitions of delicate natures like 
my darling’s, than in scientific observation and 
‘‘deduction.” If she thought her heart was 
diseased, there was a clear case for alarm—clear 
to me, I mean. And coupling her impression 
_(of which she had written me not a word), with 
‘the cautious tenderness with which she had 


’ 


and I’ll tell it you at breakfast to-morrow morn-j{ warded off, if I may say so, all my recent 


ing.” 

So ended one of the pleasantest evenings of 
my life. But 1 do not expect Harry thought I 
should remember his ghost-story, and put it 
down in my dream-book, or in any other. I 
shall show it to him the first time he calls. 


VII. 


I am glad to find the good Doctor alive and 
well, but his handwriting reminds me very pain- 
fully of the last occasion on which I had any- 
thing like a long letter from him. Then, he 
wrote to beg that I would use my;best influence 
again to induce Lotty to come to London, and 
that I would amuse and interest her for a while, 
in every possible way, after her arrival. She had 
made up her mind that her heart was diseased, 
and was by no means satisfied with the old gen- 
tleman’s assurance that there was nothing wrong 
beyond a little functional derangement, if even 
that. ‘‘ Never mind, my dear Sir,” said he, in 
his letter to me, ‘‘never mind how merry a life 
she leads for a time; get her even to be dissipated, 
if you can. ‘Try and eradicate this idea from 
her mind, and after a while, when her spirits 


are restored, I dare say she would accompany a_| 


friend to some London physician famous in 
chest complaints, who, I know, would confirm 
my judgment. Though she is almost childishly 


‘allusions to our marriage, I found enough te 
‘make me an unhappy man for many hours. 
Upon careful reflection, however, it seemed rather 
absurd in me to set up the mere fancy of a 
‘sensitive and highly impressible, if not highly 
‘imaginative girl against the positive assertions 
‘of an experienced medical man, deeply inte- 
rested in his patient ; and I became more cheer- 
ful. Of course I wrote to Lotty, wrote long 
pleading letters three posts ing; and on 
the fourth day, by which time I had made 
inquiries for lodgings, and could lay my finger 
upon nice quarters at an hour’s warning, I saw 
a cab drive up, very early in the morning, to 
that end of the street which adjoined the main 
thoroughfare. I had just finished breakfast, 
and taken up the pencil in a careless mood, 
peeping out of window every now and then for 
the postman. I thought the driver hesitated 
and was going to turn back, so slipping on my 
cap, I walked a step into the street. A female 
head appeared outside the cab-door, and recog- 
nising my sister, I did two things at once, 
which perhaps made me ridiculous in the eyes of 
cabby, and of some neighbours who were looking 
from their windows,—I beckoned and ran ahead, 
all in a breath ; so that I had to walk afew yards 
| by the side of the vehicle till it reached the door 
of my lodgings. My darling was inside, surely 
enough, and I had her hand in mine in five 





gay at times, it is easy to see that her character | seconds. Paying the cabman some fabulous sum, 
1s traversed by a _ deeply-flowing current of with which he drove off in a triumphant fury, 
serious feeling, which is now overpassing all|I soon had Lotty and my sister on the sofa, and 
bounds, and laying waste, instead of fertilizing. rang for hot coffee, and more rolls. Then my 
(Rather nicely expressed, that, I thought, at the cheeks burned, and my heart beat wildly for 
time I read the letter, and I think so still.) If) joy! Very silly, but so it was! I took my 
you will permit me to say so much, as an old | sister's shawl, to make a show of disinterested 
friend of this dear young lady’s family, I would | politeness, and forthwith proceeded to play 
add that your contemplated union could not lady’s-maid to Lotty. I unbuttoned her gloves ; 
take place too soon for her well-being. The | I loosened her scarf; I lingered over the hand- 
responsibilities of a new and interesting position | kerchief round her neck; I shouted a frantic 
will make another creature of her, and we have | and inopportune ‘‘Come in!” to the maid at 
ull seen enough of her to be certain that the/|the door, with the fresh coffee, who tapped just 
best way to divert her thoughts from herself is | as I had tied the dear one’s bonnet-strings into 
to make her feel daily and hourly that she has ‘a knot, and had kissed her for the ——th time! 
in charge the happiness of another. It would I did no end of foolish things! I seized 
be a dangerous ruse to fall poorly yourself, but | tray, as soon as the door opened ; I 


can’t you find out a blind orphan-girl, whom | “ be off,” with vindictive vehemence; 
she might take an interest in, and teach all she coffee over a water-colour sketch 
could learn? Anything of that sort, you know,’ been taking infinite pains with. I 
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milk, and slopped the sugar-bowl. I shouted | ship in a storm, with red jagged lightning? 
“ Ain’t we happy?” in an attitude that would | Why mustn’t she draw that little boy we met 
not have disgraced a Chocktaw warrior rushing in the park, with the curls all down his back? 
on the foe, and cut my finger seizing a knife by 0, she had such a sweét subject for her next 
the blade. ‘study! It was Undine rising from the fountain, 











“‘ There’s an end of your drawing and writing 


for a week, Willy.” 

“ Writing > drawing ? fiddlesticks! We're 
going to see everything this week !’ 

“But we can’t walk about enough to see 
everything,”’ said my sister. 

** Pooh !” cried I—*‘ we'll have millions and 
billions of cabs and Bath chairs!” 

“Don’t flourish your knife about so, Willy 
dear,”’ said Lotty. ‘‘ Let me come and tie your 
hands down, and Sis and I can butter therolls !’”’ 

But there was not only rolls to be buttered, 
there was a lodging to be found for my visitors, 
orrather to be fixed upon; and after they had 
breakfasted and told me all the news of the old 
folks, and other friends in EF , which had not 
reached me in letters, we sallied forth and made 
our arrangements in a very short time. Lotty 
was charmed with the very first place to which 
I took her, and we engaged the rooms at once. 
They were within half-a-mile of my own, so that 
frequent communication. was easy. 

After a day or two, when the excitement con- 
sequent upon her arrival in London and meeting 
me again had gone off, I noticed not only that 
she was paler and very slightly thinner than 
when [I had last seen her, but that she was in 








the habit of lapsing gently into a dreamy melan- 
choly, whenever conversation flagged or occu- 
pation was not forthcoming. She said nothing | 


when she went to weep her husband to death! 
Mightn’t she do a snowy Jandscape, with.a pine 
forest, and the aurora borealis, to-morrow ?”’ 
—and so on. It was in vain that I preached 
to the dear girl of patient Poussin, and Dome- 
nichino, nick-named ‘‘ the Ox,” and laborious 
marble-chippers. But when I happened one 
day to quote Lavater’s observation, that ‘‘phlegm 
is the characteristic of the mere artist,’’ she 
threw down the pencil with vivacity, and cried 
out, “Then I shall never be an artist! Teach 
me something else, Willy dear!” 

Forsaking artistry, we took to long, rambling 
walks about London; walks which my patient’s 
saddened remoteness of mood frequently con- 
verted into “sentimental journeys” never to be 
forgotten. As we stood looking at an engraving 
in a print shop window; or passed, with half- 
averted eyes, a cul-de-sac of darkness and squalor ; 
or were passed by an exquisitely ‘ got-up” 
clergyman with a hard-lined, unsympathising 
face, and dead-cold eyes; or were dodged by 
a crossing-sweeper intent on coppers; or run 
against by a tattered ‘‘ London sparrow”’ dash- 
ing furiously forward to ‘old yer ‘uss sir” ; 
in Charles Lamb’s motley Strand, and in Mother 
Holborn,—she often startled me by comments, 
which, while quite human in their tenderness, 
seemed, in other respects, made from the point 
of view of a young angel, who had been sent 


of her heart, and her knowledge of the doctor’s | down to observe and gather wisdom from sorrow 
letter was confined to the fact that he had | and sorrowful things in this planet of wanderers 
written saying change of scene would do her) from the good and the beautiful, but who was 
good, and begging me to urge upon her a trip to | well-assured that her stay was only short; that 
town, and a short stay. | she would never have to mingle intimately with 
I made it my very first business to see that| the strange crowd, or trail her white robes 
her reading was appropriately selected ; that is, | through the gutters of “ civilised” abomination. 
that her books were of a lively cast and yet such | 
as to afford food for reflective tendencies which ' 
I knew she would and mus: indulge at any 
cost. She did not require many books, being in| One day, she informed me with some anima- 
the habit of reading the same volume over and tion that she had found in a near neighbour, a 
over a great number of times; and few indeed | very young widow, who needed consolation and 








were the “light” works of the last fifty years 
which had the power to win her from “ The 


the “Spec 
which she used playfully to call the “‘ Coverley 
Picture Gallery.” For the “ Vicar of Wake- 
field” she had a positive passion; and often 
said that, as a choice and powerful perfume in a 
housewife’s cabinet drove away moths, so to 
wear such a book near the heart drove away evil 
thoughts and kept it sweet and pure. 

I made an attempt, at her own request, to 
teach her to draw, and to paint in water-colours, 
but it was with very imperfect success. She 
was amusingly impatient of clementary pro- 
cesses. 


| 
Vicar of Wakefield,” and the best portions of | 
tator;”’ particularly those passages | 

‘instead of the “blind girl” suggested by the 
| doctor, and my darling will soon become ab- 





** Couldn’t I show her how to paint a/| 


companionship; and that she meant to bestow 
both upon the bereaved one, who was “a very 
dear creature indeed.” Here then, I thought, 
is a point gained; the young widow will do 


sorbed in her offices of comforter and com- 
panion, so that she must, at last, by degrees, 
resume her gayer self ;—for how should melan- 
choly console grief? Alas, alas! I ought to have 
known more of the human heart. The mourner 
found the very balm she wanted in the saintly, 
half-plaintive seriousness of her friend’s pre- 
vailing mood; and the kind, ever-watchful 
friend, finding she was listened to, understood, 
and loved, did not stint the balm. I said to 
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my heart, Will the fairy-like, almost romping | 
Lotty, of my old, old love never return and stay 
with me? Sometimes she reappeared,—flashed 
out, should I say?—for a brief space, and I 
would seize my darling’s hand, and renew a 
broken speech of the consummation of our well- 
tried loves. Then came sweet smiles and sweet 
words of delay and excuse, and while smiles and | 





words were sinking into my soul, the vision 
changed, and there was a celestial atmosphere 
around ‘a bright particular star’’ that I almost 
feared to woo! And the syllables faltered upon 
my tongue if I tried to say, Come down from 
the mountain, O beautiful one, and let us pluck 
the flower in the valley once again. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 





THE JEWISH SUBJECTS 


Mvucn interest was awakened, a short time ago, 
by an account in the daily papers of a visit paid 
by Sir Moses Montefiore to what were called 
his Ausstan co-religionists among the prisoners 
of war brought home by our ships. The in- 
terest felt would no doubt have been greater 
still, had the history of the Jewish communities 
to which these individuals belong been better 
known. ‘This history, in a consecutive form 
and in a philosophical spirit, remains to be 
written; but in the meanwhile a few jottings 
relative to the past and present condition of the 
Jews among whom Russia recruits her fleets and 
her armies, may prove acceptable. 

The indiscriminate application of the name 
of Russian to the various peoples under the 
dominion of the Tzar, is one among the many 
indications of how imperfect a knowledge we 
have hitherto had of the true constitution of the 
colossal empire with which we are at present 
engaged in so close a struggle. In no case is 
the denomination more inapplicable than in that 
of the Israelites who live under the sceptre of 
the Tzars, but who have never been tolerated 
on Russian soil. From the early times this 
people was denied the right of establishing 
themselves in the Russian dominions, and to 
this day they are not allowed to sojourn for any 
length of time in Russia proper; and» it* was 
not until Poland was brought under subjection 
to the Russian Tzars, that the latter ever 
counted any Jewish communities among their 
subjects. Poland, on the contrary, may be con- 
sidered the home of the Jews in Europe ; for in 
that country their numbers amount to that of 
a nation, and they hold a position which, how- 
ever degraded it be, gives them a certain weight 
in the State, and could under present circum- 
stances be filled by no other class. In every 
town throughout the countries which once con- 
stituted the independent kingdom of Poland, 
all handicrafts, with the exception of that of 
the smith and the carpenter, all branches of 
trade, be it en gros or en détail, are in the 
hands of the Jews; and no business, be it of 
the most important or the most insignificant 
nature, can be transacted without their aid. 
Through the mediation of a Jew the nobleman 





sells the corn grown on his estate to the skipper 
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who exports it; and through the mediation of 
a Jew the serf sells his pigs and his fowls to the 
consumer in the town. Through the mediation 
of a Jew the upper classes engage their servants, 
and sometimes even the tutors and governesses 
for their children; and through the mediation 
of a Jew the vorturier settles his contract with 
the traveller who uires his conveyance. 
Through the mediation of the Jews landlords 
settle conditions with their tenants, and house- 
wives lay in their winter provisions. In short, 
whether you would eat or drink, rest or travel, 
change your lodging or renew your toilet in 
Poland, you must have recourse to the Jews, 
who divide among themselves houses, inns, 
lands, and every description of property be- 
longing to the Christians; so that each Jew has 
his prescribed field of activity, from which he 
may draw as much profit as it will yield, while 
he is strictly prohibited from trespassing upon 
the hunting-grounds of his neighbours.* e 
Jews swarm in the streets of the towns through- 
out all the Polish provinces, and are met also 
in great numbers in the villages and on the 
high-roads; ever busy in turning a penny, but 
almost invariably presenting a picture of squalid 
misery, and mental and moral degradation pain- 
ful to behold, and in strange contrast with 
their importance as the monopolizers of almost 
all the industrial activity in the society amid 
which they live, and with their numbers, which 
amounting to upwards of two millions and a 
half, must give them a certain weight in the 
State: and the stranger inquires, with startled 
curiosity, how it is that a le has so multi- 
plied on a soil which seems to deny them every 
comfort of life. 

_ [here are, perhaps, few instanees in history 
in which we can trace in such unmistakable 
evidences the elevating influences of just laws, 
and the debasing effects of lawlessness and per- 
secution, on communities as well as on the 
individuals who compose them, as in the case of 


the Jews of Poland. At a — early period 





of Polish history, when in other coun- 

* This custom is called Chazak; and, though 
now by law, continues in a great measure 
to prevail, 
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tries the commonest rights of humanity were 
denied to the Israelites, they enjoyed in Poland 


the protection of the laws; and in the 14th. 


century, when the most atrocious persecutions 
drove them from all the Western countries of 
Europe, they flocked in thousands to the banks 
of the Vistula, where the Polish king, Casimir 


the Great, afforded them an asylum, and ex- 


tended to them privileges commensurate with 
those of his other subjects. Invested with the 


rights of citizens, the Jews soon became such 


in the best sense of the word, and Casimir 


reaped his reward in the rapid development of | 


the prosperity of his realm. The people of Po- 


land were divided into two classes: the nobles. 


and the peasants; the first of which considered 
the pursuit of commerce or of the useful arts as 
beneath their dignity, while the second occupied 
themselves exclusively with the tillage of the 
soil. The Jews thus proved most useful in 
filling up the gap between the two; and during 
Casimir’s reign already seventy towns arose on 
the banks of the Vistula, and commerce and 
industry were developed and flourished, these 
branches being entirely in the hands of the Jews; 
who, enjoying the protection of the laws, and 


being free to follow their religious convictions | 


unmolested, soon ceased in all other matters to 
distinguish themselves from the people of which 
they formed a part, and proved themselves as 
estimable as patriots as they were useful as 
citizens. 

The consideration which the Jews enjoyed 
in Poland during this period is by popular 
tradition attributed to the influence of the beau- 
tiful Esterka, or Esther, a Jewish maiden, who 
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'temptuous toleration at the cost of immense 
sums of money :— 

There are in these provinces a large number of Jews, 
‘who are not despised as elsewhere. They do not live on 
the vile profits of usury and service, although they do 

not refuse such gains; but they possess lands, are 
engaged in commerce, and even apply themselves to 
literature and science, particularly medicine and astrology. 
They are almost everywhere entrusted with the levying 
of customs and tolls on the import and transport of 


merchandise. They possess considerable fortunes, and 
are not only on a level with gentlemen, but sometimes 


hold authority among them. They do not wear any 
mark to distinguish them from Christians, but are even 
allowed to wear a sword and to go about armed. In 
short, they enjoy all the rights of other citizens. 

But with the extinction of the Jaghellon 
‘dynasty matters took another turn in Poland. 
The monarchy, which had until then been elec- 
tivein name only, now became so in fact, and 
the reign of anarchy commenced. The kings, 
holding the crown by the suffrages of the nobles, 
ventured not to restrain their unlawful proceed- 
ings; and, fanned by the Jesuits—whose dis- 
astrous influence in Poland also dates from this 
period—the superstitious and fanatic hatred of 
the Jews, which the Polish Christians shared in 
common with those of Western Europe, though 
it had been held in check, now burst forth with 
indescribable fury. Forbidden thenceforward 
the privilege of bearing arms or of serving the 
country in a civil capacity; forced to take up 
their abode in the lowest and dirtiest quarters of 
the town, apart from all the other inhabitants, 
and to wear a distinguishing badge of infamy 
on their vestments; fleeced by all kinds of taxes 
and extortions, and impeded in every way from 
gaining openly an honest livelihood, the per- 








for a time held captive King Casimir’s fickle | secuted race soon sunk down, morally and mate- 
heart. But although Esther’s influence may have | rially, to a level with their oppressed brethren 
been great, in consequence of her having be- | in other countries, and became deserving of the 
stowed two sons* on the king, who had no| repugnance they inspired ; while the prosperity 
legitimate children, and may have been exer- | of the towns, the centres of the industry, com- 
cised in favour of her race, Casimir’s extension | merce and riches of the country, declined, and 
of favour and protection to the industrious and! with them the power and independence of Po- 
persecuted Jews was too much in accordance |Jand, which, invaded and partitioned, fell a 
with the general character of the system of wise victim partly to the anarchy of the nobles, partly 
and beneficent policy which acquired for him | to the influence of the Jesuits. 

the surname of the “‘ King of the Peasants,”| The numerous laws concerning the Jews 
whom also he protected from the oppression of which emanated after this period, having merely 
the nobles, to need any such inspiration; and | yeference to their relations with the Christians, 
as long as his spirit continued to animate the while all transactions between themselves were 
Polish rulers, the country was prosperous and eft to the jurisdiction of the rabbis, who even 
powerful. Cardinal Commendoni, the Pope’s | possessed the right of pronouncing sentence of 
legate in Poland during the reign of the last of death or of exile, the Israelites of Poland were 
the Jaghellons in the 16th century, expresses thrown back upon the Books of Moses and of 
us follows his surprise at finding the Jews in the Talmud for their laws. Jewish customs in 
that country enjoying the rights and well-being their most rigid form became in consequence 
of respected citizens, while in other parts of | their rule of conduct; and thus the chasm be- 
Europe they were only able to purchase a con- tween them and their fellow-citizens grew wider 
and wider; and what was at first merely a reli- 





* The extraordinary tolerance with which the Jews 
must have been regarded in Poland at that time, is 
evidenced in the fact, that although their sons were 
educated in the Christian faith, the daughters whom 


Esther bore to the king were allowed to follow their 
mother’s religion. 


gious difference, became a strong national anti- 
pathy, and Jew and Pole, though remaining 
necessary to each other, became animated by 
mutual hatred, disgust, and contempt. The 
| strong prejudices which have always charac- 
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terised the Hebrew race, being not only strength- 
ened by the injustice and persecution of their 
antagonists, but by the study of the works, 
which were to them the sole fountains of law 
and justice, they sunk deeper and deeper in 
the scale of civilization, while their brethren 
in other lands were slowly emerging from the 
bondage in which the religious fanaticism of the 

ple and the mistaken policy of the Govern- 
ments had held them; and the great mass now 
represent, in a hideous picture, the degrading 
influences of popular fanaticism and exclusive 
legislation. 

The rabbis—who have much to answer for 
in relation to the degraded state of their co- 
religionists—having held the threat of anathema 
over those who learnt the Polish language, or 
who adopted the dress or manners of their Chris- 
tian countrymen, the greater number of the Polish 
Jews understand no other language than the cor- 
rupt German, which has always been their spoken 
idiom; and they are thus excluded from such 
culture even as they might pick up in their 
business intercourse with the educated classes. 
Indeed all studies, except that of the Talmud, 
the Zoar, and the Commentaries upon these, 
are held in utter contempt among them; and 
the Jew, who emancipating himself from the 
trammels of strict orthodoxy, attempts to raise 
himself to the level of the age in which he 
lives, is scouted as a traitor to Israel. He who 
would enjoy the esteem of his co-religionists, on 
the contrary, must dress strictly after the Jewish 
fashion; must let his beard and his peys?, or 
long side-locks, grow; must go at least twice a 
day to the synagogue; must every morning 
exhibit large thephilin* on his forehead and 
on his hand; must remain a long time before 
Chemona Ethra;+ must pour water over his 
hands, or rub them on the ground, every time 
he has touched anything, be it only his own 
hair; he must shun even the neighbourhood 
of a Christian temple; take care that the 
zizesses, or tufts attached to the skirts of his 
caftan in memory of the commandments of God, 
be of the orthodox length; and kiss the mesures, 
or words of the law engraven on his door-posts, 
each time he enters or goes out. He must, 
moreover, when rising in the morning, wet his 
hands three times with water, to drive away the 
evil spirits that settle upon the nails (the evil 
spirit of dirt being alone left unmolested), taking 
care that the ewer containing the water be of 
the prescribed form, and that he begin with the 
right-hand ; and if he would have a reputation 
for piety, he must three times a-day repeat 





* Words from the Scriptures, worn thus in literal ac- 
cordance with the words in Deut. vi. 5. 

t The fourteen benedictions of Esdraz. 

~ As late as 1834, some Jews who had followed the 
funeral of a Polish nobleman, whose virtues had made 
him beloved by all classes of his countrymen, were 
anathematized by their Rabbi, because of their having 
entered a Christian church. 
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| various prayers and read passages from the Tal- 
‘mud, the Mishna, the Zoar, and other holy 
‘books, written in Hebrew or Chaldean, of which 
languages he most likely does not understand 
a word; and he must pare his nails every Friday 
and carefully burn or conceal the parings, and 
then make a notch in his table or his window- 
post, to mark that it has been done, lest after 
death he should be condemned to return to earth 
to fetch the spoils. Such, and many more, are 
the observances which occupy the leisure time 
of the Jews in Poland, and which are considered 
necessary for peace with God; and it is plain 
that the violence done to the religious feelings 
of those who serve in the armies and navy of 
Russia, must tenfold aggravate all the other 
sufferings they have to endure. Well may Sir 
Moses Montefiore have been greeted as an angel 
of consolation, when he brought to the poor 
prisoners the means of celebrating one of their 
most important religious festivals. To how 
many of these poor Russian prisoners will not, 
in every respect, captivity in England seem 
liberation from the house of bondage! 

The strict orthodoxy that prevails among the 
Polish Jews is further evidenced by certain cords 
or wires, called atreph, or Sabbath-cords, which 
run from roof to roof across the openings in 
the strects in the quarters of the towns inha- 
bited by the Jews, and which have so much 
puzzled travellers in Poland, and given rise to 
so many absurd stories. The origin of these cords 
is derived from the law which forbids the Jews 
to carry anything in their hands or about their 
persons on the Sabbath, and which being at- 
tended with great inconvenience, mothers beiag 
even interdicted to carry their babes in their 
|arms, it became necessary to invent some lawful 
means of evasion. The atreph marks the boun- 
'dary within which the law may be transgressed 
without sin; beyond these precincts, however, 
the Jew must not even carry his handkerchief in 
his pocket on the Sabbath, but if he cannot do 
without such useful appendage, must tie it 
round his arm or wrap it round his hand, 
in which case it passes for part of his vestments, 
so well has Jewish ingenuity known how to 
evade the inconveniences of Jewish orthodoxy. 
Whoever destroys an aireph is severely punished. 
The fact of the destruction or disseverance of 
such a cord, in whatever manner it may have 
occurred, is made known in the synagogue, and 
until it be repaired, the encircled precincts cease 
to enjoy the immunities it conferred. Happily, 
children under the age of thirteen do not come 
within the ordinances of the atreph law ; and by 
their aid the inconvenience is in some measure 
mitigated. The reknitting of the broken line 
cannot be ormed by a personage than 
the rabbi of the place. If it be a rope, it must 
not be mended by the application of a knot, 
but an entirely new must be provided; 
if it be a wire, the dissevered parts may be 








linked together again by means of a hook and 
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eye. Among the things interdicted on the Sab- | Jews fasted and smote their breasts and prayed, 
bath are also driving in a carriage, or walking! fearing that a fatal blow would thus be levelled 
to a greater distance than 2,000 ells from the | against Judaism. Happily for them, according 
house in which they dwell,—which distance to their own ideas, Nicholas seems to share the 
may, however, be doubled, if, on the preceding | views of the great Catharine, who, writing to 
Friday, a fresh wheaten loaf be deposited mid-| the governor of Moscow once on the subject of 
way on the road. schools, said: ‘‘If I institute schools, it is not 

The customs here alluded to no doubt are, or for us but for Europe, where we must maintain 
at least have been, common to the Jews all over | the rank we hold in public opinion; but the day 
the world; but the distinction between the that our peasants evince a desire to become en- 
Polish Jews and their co-religionists of the | lightened, neither you nor I will remain in our 





West, is that the former adhere to them in the 
present day as rigidly as in the middle ages, 
and mix them up with as numerous supersti- 
tions. Scenes are of daily occurrence in Poland, 
and attract no attention, which would excite 
the greatest wonder in other parts of Europe 
were they exhibited there. At full-moon tide, 
for instance, you may, in any Polish town, come 
upon a crowd of Jews in the street performing 
what looks very much like worship of the moon, 
some gazing at the luminary with fixed glance 
and murmuring indistinct prayers, while others 
make obeisances to it and cry out in a loud 
voice; others again, in long white flowing robes 
bordered with black, grouped around small read- 
ing-desks on which their holy books lie open, 
read in these by the light of lanterns, and from 
time to time lift up their voices and smite their 
foreheads. ; 

When observing the rigid orthodoxy of these 
stagnant Israelites, one cannot help regretting 
that among the religious observances so staunchly 
adhered to, there are none that enforce cleanli- 
ness; for the reverse of this virtuc is so prominent 
a quality in the Polish Jews, as to make them 
objects of almost unconquerable repugnance, and 
the filth and discomfort in their dwellings is as 
great. The dirt, the misery, the squalor, and 
the extreme poverty of the great majority of the 
two millions and a half of Israelites who in- 
habit the Polish provinces, is the more surprising 
as they are addicted neither to drunkenness, 
gambling, nor idleness; and it must, therefore, 
in a great measure be attributed to their ex- 
treme ignorance and to the fanatic zeal with 
which their rabbis and congregational superiors 
have resisted every reform and innovation pro- 
posed by the Government; for however many 


sins the Poles, as all the Christian nations of 


Europe, may have to answer for as regards the 
Jews, it cannot be denied that during the pre- 
sent century at least, a great part of the nation 
has sincercly desired to ameliorate their position. 
Even the Emperor Nicholas at one period made 
a pretence of wishing to enforce enlightenment 
among them. He invited Dr. Lilienthal, a 
learned German Jew, to St. Petersburgh, to 
assist with his advice a commission instituted 
forgthe purpose of devising means for diffusing 
light among his Jewish subjects. The advanced 
minds among the Jewish population in the 
Emperor's dominions hailed these preparations 


as the dawn of a new day; but the orthodox 


places.” Dr. Lilienthal sojourned in Russia 
‘many years, enjoying a high salary, but the 
schools that he was to organise were never 
established. 

Even when not discriminated by their filth 
and rags, the Jews are distinguished from the 
rest of the population by their dress, which is 
of a decidedly Oriental character; but among 
themselves the similarity is so great, that in 
travelling through the Polish provinces from the 
Black Sea to the Baltic, one might fancy oneself 
pursued by the same individuals, the illusion 
being further encouraged by the similarity in 
the size and figure of the men, who are almost 
invariably tall and thin, and distinguished by 
the palor of their countenances, which seems 
more a characteristic of the race than the result 
of individual suffering. Their complexion is 
clear and transparent, their eyes dark, their 
features delicate and chisclled, and their hair 
and beards dark, curly and glossy, their hands 
being remarkable for great delicacy and elegance 
of shape. ‘The contrast between the beauty and 
noble expression of the countenances of these 
men and the abjectness of their character and 
meanness of their pursuits, is a source of con- 
stant wonder to the stranger. As some one has 
strikingly remarked, it is as if you beheld King 
David or King Solomon engaged in the pursuits 
of hucksters and pedlars, or the patriarchs com- 
mitting petty roguery. If nature be not a de- 
ceiver, how much nobler destinies might not 
these men have worked out for themselves, had 
not bigotry and persecution done their worst 
against them! In Lithuania, in particular, 
some travellers aver that every Jew 1s a hand- 
some man; and the meekness, mildness, and 
gentle melancholy expressed in the countenances 
of the younger men especially, is described as 
singularly touching. As a general rule the 
women are less handsome, and are much inclined 
to a degree of embonpoint which oversteps the 
limits of the beautiful; however, their turban- 
like head-dresses, formed of gaudy-coloured 
handkerchiefs, give them a certain picture- 
squeness of appearance; and the rich coronets 
of pearls and precious stones with which the 
wealthy Jewish ladies encircle their brows on 
festive occasions, harmonize well with their 
dark hair and brilliant eyes. Altogether, how- 
ever, the male ature, consisting of a long, dark 
caftan, fastened round the waist with a broad 
silk sash, and a high, conical fur cap, is more 
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striking than that of the women. But when, 
in summer, the fur cap is exchanged for a low- 
crowned, broad-brimmed hat, the dignified 
Oriental sinks down into the common-place 
Jew. Says a traveller, who visited the country 
lately :— 

The hundreds of thousands of the poorest Jews in 


Poland would afford an excellent study to any one 


who should desire to aseertain the minimum of nou- 
rishment on which the human body can be sustained, or 
to what perfection the art of making a whole garment 
out of innumerable rags can be carried, or in how far 
the air inhaled by human beings may be loaded with 
pestiferous smells without becoming deadly, or how chil- 
dren may be reared without clothes, without water, 
without soap, without comb, without brush, without 
medicine, without instruction, or without care of any 
kind, . The misery, the want, the sickness, the 
hunger, the suffering of all kinds that reigns in the 
damp, filthy, pestiferous dwellings of the poor Jews in 
Warsaw, Cracow, Lemberg, Mittau, Wilna, and Odessa, 
where half-a-dozen families, all richly blessed with chil- 
dren, live in one wretched cellar, amid dirt and rags, with 
little light and less heat—the squalid figures, the 
many-coloured tatters, worthy of being exhibited in an 
ethnographical museum, which may be seen in the Polish 
market: places, only those can picture to themselves who 
have read descriptions of the Esquimaux, of the New Hol- 
landers, or of the inhabitants of Terra del Fuego, 


This is a distressing picture, and it is not 
viewed with indifference in Poland; but the 
hands of the nation are tied by the tyrannical 
despotism which weighs upon Christian and Jew 
alike. 

Towards the close of the last century, when 
the Polish nobles were in every way exerting 
themselves to retrieve the errors of the past— 
while their weak king, the minion of the worst 
enemy of his country, was unconsciously pre- 
paring its downfall, strenuous efforts were also 
made to ameliorate the condition of the Jews; 
and a ‘‘project of reform” relating to this sub- 
ject was drawn up in a most just and liberal 
spirit, by a member of the Dict, and would no 
doubt have passed into law, had not the 
tition of the country intervened. According to 
this project of reform, the Jews were once more 
to be admitted to all the rights of citizens, while 
their duties to the country were not made to 
interfere with their liberty of conscierice> It 
was enacted that as citizens of the State they 
should learn the language of the country, and 
should send their children to the national schools, 
but at the same time their religious rights were 
secured, and all honourable careers were opened 
to them. But the vultures that were to rend 
Poland asunder, were already hovering over the 
doomed land, and these noble efforts at self- 


regeneration, which might have served as an. 


example to the freest and most enlightened 
nations of the times, only hastened the action of 
its enemies, lest the nation should grow-too 
strong before the blow that was to fell it to the 
ground was levelled. The Israelites, fully 
aware of the sincerity of the intentions of the 
Polish patriots in their favour, proved their gra- 
titude in 1794, when the people flew to arms 
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in despair, by freely mingling their blood with 
that of their Christian compatriots; and they 
fought with bravery for the independence of the 
country which promised once more to become a 
true home to them. 

Those among the Polish Israelites who, in 
consequence of the partition, were transferred to 
Prussian rule, were the most fortunate. They 
have obtained many privileges they did not 
before possess; and they have in consequence 
abandoned their distinctive garb, and have lost 
many of their distinguishing features. Under 
Austrian rule, the influence of the Jesuits, who 
had contributed so much to their sufferings and 
degradation in Poland, continued to be felt ; and 
_the Jews of Gallicia still maintain all their cha- 
|racteristic features. But it was the Israelites 
transferred to Russian dominion that were the 
‘most to be pitied. They were left entirely at 
the mercy of the caprice of the governors of the 
provinces, and other ignorant, barbarous, and 
rapacious Officials, who all hoped to make their 
fortunes by despoiling the Jews, whose riches 
they conceived to be boundless, If the victims 
refused to deliver up the gold which in reality 
they did not possess, the tyrants put them to 
the torture to wrest it from them. The under- 
lings imitated the example of their superiors ; 
even the Russian soldiers—poor miserable slaves, 
ill-treated and trampled upon themselves—when 
they met with a Jew, played the masters for a 
while, and added their share to the misery that 
weighed down this unhappy people. The Go- 
vernment also oppressed them in every way, by 
advancing every pretext to squeeze money out 
of them, by the creation of monopolies, by in- 
creased taxation, and by illegal persecutions, 
while at the same time it denied them all rights. 
They were not allowed to hold real property, 
or to frequent the schools of the country; en- 
trance into the capital was entirely denied to 
them, as also the right of lengthened sojourn in 
any of the populous cities. 

In 1807, when the Grand-duchy of Warsaw 
was constituted, equality before the law was 
proclaimed tor all citizens, and the Jews among 
the rest; but this liberal constitution remained 
a dead letté® under the rule of the House of 
Saxony, and the Jews continued to be burdened 
with exceptional taxes, administrative decrees 
depriving them of the rights which the organic 
law accorded to them. All attempts to trans- 
form the Jews into Polish citizens were aban- 
doned, and except that the additional 
of performing military service was added to their 
other burdens, they remained what they had 
been for centuries. To relieve themselves from 
this to them most hateful service, they offered 
to pay an annual sum of 700,000 Polish florins 
to the Government, and under pretext of raising 
this sum, a tax called kosher,* was i in 
1810 on all meat consumed by the Jews. This 


® The word kosher signifies permitted food. _ 
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odious and vexatious tax, which weighs most 
heavily on the poor, is farmed out every year 
(for the Russian government most unjustly con- 
tinues the tax, though the exemption from 
military service, for which it was a commutation, 
has been withdrawn) to the highest bidder ; and 
it is but too often Jewish speculators who come 
forward to bid, in the hope of enriching them- 
selves by the oppression of their brethren. How- 
ever, the extraordinary tenacity and perseverance 
of the Hebrew character has frequently been 
exhibited in resistance to this tax, whole com- 
munities having for six months together abstained 
from eating meat, thus reducing to bankruptcy 


the heartless farmer of the tax. At the same | 


time that this tax was imposed, the right of 
keeping taverns or public-houses in the villages, 
was withdrawn from the Jews, and a great 
number of families thus reduced to a state of 
perfect destitution. 

The treaty of Vienna brought a new change 
in the state of Poland. Again a charter was 
given ensuring the rights of the citizens, Jewish 
as well as others, and again the people were 
delivered over to arbitrary rule, and this time 
to that of a capricious and tyrannical despot ; for 
while the Emperor Alexander at St. Petersburg 
planned benevolent reforms for Poland, the 
Grand - Duke Constantine, nominated com- 
mander-in-chief in the kingdom, was grinding 
the people under his heel. The burdensome 
taxes and restrictions weighing on the Jews 
were not relieved, while the prohibitive com- 


. mercial system of Russia further injured them in 


their trading relations. Some sought relief in 
smuggling, in spite of the heavy penalties attend- 
ing detection. This led to the establishment of a 
regular system of extortion, having for its object 
to despoil the rich Jews for the benefit of their 
denouncers, who shared their gains with General 
Rozniecki, the Chief of the Secret Police. The 
word of a single spy was sufficient to cause the 
incarceration of the most respectable citizen, and 
whether innocent or guilty, there was no escape 
from such captivity except through means of a 
golden key. The poor Jews, against whom no 
political plottings could possibly be invented, 
were made to follow their Polish féllow-citizens 
to Siberia, under pretext of being guilty of smug- 
gling. At this time also (1823) the Jews were 
again forced to separate from the other citizens, 
and to take up their abode in distinct quarters 
of the town; and, upon the whole, their con- 
dition became more intolerable than ever. 

An incident, closely connected with an arbi- 
trary measure, from which the Jews, in parti- 
cular, suffered very severely, will suftice to show 
how constitutional government was understood 
by the Russian masters of Poland. Monopoly 
in the distillation and sale of spirits and beer 
was suddenly introduced by the Minister of 
Finance, Lubecki. The monopoly being, how- 
ever, restricted to the towns, the price of the 
two commodities soon rose enormously in War- 
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saw, and other populous cities, as compared with 
the price in the villages; and many poor Jews, 
who had been deprived of every honest means of 
subsistence, were induced to smuggle spirits into 
the towns, though many lost their lives in conflict 
| with the custom-hoase officers. At length the 
citizens of Warsaw finding themselves great 
sufferers by the enhanced price of the two neces- 
sary articles, drew up a petition to the Emperor, 
couched in the most respectful terms, but repre- 
senting that the introduction of this monopoly 
was a violation of the rights guaranteed to the 
Polish people by the charter. The day after 
the petition had been sent in to the government 
office at Warsaw, the six respectable citizens, 
whose names stood first among the signatures, 
were dragged from their homes, conducted to 
an open square in the city, and there made to 
cart earth in wheelbarrows, like common male- 
factors, in the presence of an immense concourse 
of people, who looked on in profound and melan- 
choly silence. One of the sufferers on this 
occasion, a venerable old man with silver hair, 
was Mr. Czynski, who had served as captain 
under Kosciuszko, and whose son has distin- 
guished himself among the Polish emigrfants in 
Paris, by his generous efforts in behalf of the 
Polish Jews. Among the means resorted to, at 
this period, for extorting money from the Jews, 
were also threats of displacing their cemeteries 
and of pulling down their synagogues; and the 
unhappy people, already reduced to great priva- 
tions, imposed long and severe fasts upon them- 
selves in order to raise the sums required to 
bribe the authorities to desist from these plans. 
So great was the terror inspired by the Grand- 
Duke Constantine, that it has been observed, 
that not a single Israelite at that time ventured 
to inform his co-religionists abroad of the dreadful 
oppression they were subjected to in Poland. 

One only of Alexander’s benevolent and wise 
measures in favour of Jewish reform was carried 
out, at least partially. A commission was insti- 
tuted at Warsaw to inquire into the condition 
of the Jews and to propose ameliorations; but 
the only permanent fruits of its labours, was the 
establishment of a school in Warsaw for Jewish 
rabbis, with a view to forming tolerant and en- 
lightened teachers, capable of exercising a salutary 
influence on their co-religionists; and the sup- 
pression of the Jewish authoritative bodies called 
cahal, who exercised a most despotic and tyran- 
nical rule over their fellows by means of the 
anathema which they had the power of pro- 
nouncing. These two measures have at least 
emancipated a great number of the younger 
generation of Polish Jews from the thraldom of 
ignorant orthodoxy in which the mgorous Tal- 
mudists endeavour to keep their people. 

For the Emperor Nicholas was reserved the 
distinction of levelling against his Jewish subjects 
the most cruel blow which has ever yet fallen 
upon this much-oppressed people. Shortly after 
his accession, being desirous of creating a powerful 
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navy, and being advised that the Jews, hitherto death from cold and hunger in the forest, te life 
exempt from military service, possessed peculiar among the barbarous Russian soldiers and officers, 
aptitude for naval service—by the stroke of a| Such tragedies are of daily occurrence in Russia ; 
pen he caused 30,000 children to be torn from | but in 1843, a tragedy of a new character, and 
the arms of their parents and transported to the| on a grander scale than had ever before been 
coasts of the Black Sea during a most rigorous | witnessed, was got up by order of the Emperor. 
season. Many perished on the road, others suc-| In that year an ukase was published ordering 
cumbed to the cruel discipline of the Russian | all the Jews dwelling on the frontiers of Prussia 
navy; and, if we are to believe the Jewish archives, | and Austria to remove fifty wersts further into 
afew years afterwards there remained only 10,000 | the interior; and thus a population of no less 
young men alive of this first levy of Israelites. | than 200,000 souls were suddenly uprooted 
From one point of view the military service im- | from the soil on which their fathers had been 
posed upon his Jewish subjects by the Emperor | established for many centuries, and cut off from 
Nicholas may be considered a step in advance, | their accustomed sources of livelihood. The 
as it places them on an equal footing with the | Jews exerted themselves to the utmost to avert 
Christians, and as such it is indeed represented ; ‘this dreadful calamity. They sent deputations 
but we must not forget that this equalisation as|to St. Petersburg to prove to the Government 
to burdens has not been accompanied by any | that not one in a thousand of them had been 
equalisation as to rights, and that the Jews con- | guilty of the smuggling which served as a pre- 
tinue to be excluded from serving the country in | text for this tyrannical measure ; they offered to 
any other capacity, and to be burdened with many | renounce entirely all participation in the frontier 
exceptional imposts. But should the Tzar ever | trade, or, if any of their members took part in 
sincerely desire to place the Jews on a level with | it, to make all responsible for each; but the 
his Christian subjects of the same rank, he would | Emperor, who no doubt had ulterior objects in 
only be making them the equals of serfs and slaves. | view, remained inflexible. Animated by the 
However, the sufferings the Jews are exposed to | reforming spirit of his great ancestor, Nicholas has 
by being subject to military conscription are also | also declared war against the beards and caftans 
of an exceptional character. By far the greater | of the Jews, as Peter did against those of his 
number of the Jews born in the Polish provinces | Boyars. It is not, however, European civilisation 
do not understand the Polish language, and much | which Nicholas wishes to introduce, but that 

less the Russian; the position of the Russian | fect uniformity which would render the power of 
soldier, as is now well known, is one of inde- | his colossal empire more easy to wield. The idea 
scribable hardship and privation. He is badly of a wholesale conversion of the Jews is not 
fed, badly paid, badly housed, and ill-treated by | either foreign to Nicholas, for he cannot renounce 
his superiors from the sergeant to the commander- | the hope of embracing these two and a-half mil- 
in-chief; but added to this the Jewish soldier | lions of his subjects also within the arms of the 
has to bear the hatred and contempt of his com- orthodox Russo-Greek Church, which are even- 
rades in arms, who look upon him with abhorrence tually, according to his plan, to encircle all the 
as belonging to the race who crucified their God ; ‘nations that dwell within the shadow of the 
and such being the case, it is no wonder that these | _Muscovite sceptre. That the Russians are fully 
unhappy creatures resort to the most desperate aware that hitherto persecution and oppression 
expedients to evade a service which is also most | | have only strengthened the faith of the Jews, 
repugnant to their unwarlike tastes and habits.|is proved by the oath that is administered to 
A few years ago, a sledge with ten corpses was | them on entering the army or the navy: they 
brought into Wilna one morning : they ywere the | are made to swear not to abandon the Emperor's 
bodies of ten young Jews, who had preferred ' banners even when the Messiah appears. 
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Tue country between the rivers Theiss and|is known—the Puszta—means “ empty,” 

the Danube is a wide plain or steppe, con-|‘‘void;” and it is well described by its eesih. 
taining 15,000 square miles. The traveller, on | [t is bare, naked, and desolate; and destitute 
entering it, perceives at once that he has reached | even of a stream of water. Here and there the 
a new country. A series of undulations, formed | long pole of a draw-well rises against the sky, 
by sand-hills, roll away like waves, until earth | like a spectral arm, or like the mast of a stranded 
and sky are blended together. The expanse, in|ship. Occasionally a herd of cattle strays along 
truth, resembles the great ocean solidified. Mile | in search of herbage, watched by mounted herds- 
after mile it stretches away in a dull, depressing 


uniformity, unbroken by a village, a house, or} * pura) and Historical leanings Eastern Europe. 
atree. Indeed, the name by which the plain | By Miss M.A. Birkbeck. 
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men. ‘The only other sign of life is a solitary 
crane or stork, perehed on one leg, amidst a 
bog white with the powder of soda; or a vulture 
wheeling high in the air in search of prey. A 
profound. silence rests on the plain; and when 
broken by the herdsman’s voice, or the bellowing 
of the cattle, the sound startles the ear, as it 
speeds, one knows not whence, on the wings of 
the wind. The drivers of the diligences which 
cross the Puszta, if overtaken by night, creep 
into little holes which they have grubbed in the 
sand, sleeping until the light returns; and even | 
they, though accustomed to the route, are al- 
ys glad to reach the confines of the waste. 
‘ahl once, when traversing the Puszta, was 
aroused by the driver’s exclamation, “Ah, thank 
God! I see the gallows of Felegyhaz’”’! It was 
the sign of a town, civilisation, and dinner ! 

The Puszta is the cradle, or rather the keep, 
of Hungarian nationality. Its denizens are 
pure and unadulterated Hungarians; the same 
men as the Magyars, when, a thousand years 
ago, they wandered away in search of “ fresh 
fields and pastures new,” from the plains of 
distant Asia. Every man is a horseman, and 
every one able and ready to become a soldier in | 
defence of his country. The inhabitants of the 
Puszta are herdsmen, following great droves of | 
horses, buffaloes, snow-white bullocks, sheep 
and swine from pasture to pasture, and remain- 
ing the whole year round beneath the canopy 
of Heaven. The wildest amongst them are the 
swineherds, and their greatest distinction is to 
be a redoubtable fighter. They are pre-emi- 
nently the heroes of the plain. Even their 
very pleasures are warlike and sanguinary. The 
swineherds are very fond of dancing, their 
favourite dance being a representation of catch- 
ing and killing a pig. The dancer, while spring- 
ing in the air inspired by the music of a violin | 
or the bagpipes, whirls a couple of axes round | 
his head so rapidly that they resemble a pair | 
of wheels; now throws them away, anon 
catches them again, moving his feet, turning 
himself to the measure of the music, and finishes 
the performance by striking dead a pig placed 
ready for the blow. These axes are fixed to a 
handle about three feet long, and serve both as. 
a walking-stick and as a pastoral crook. The 
herdsmen become so dexterous in the use of 
their axes, that one has been known to throw 
his axe into the midst of a crowd of persons, 
where an enraged buffalo was treading and 
overthrowing everything in its way, and hit the 
animal so exactly as to kill it on the spot. 

But still more singular and pugnacious is 
another pastime of the swineherds of the 
Puszta. The Kondsz is not exactly a thief, but 
robs occasionally, for the fun of the thing. 
This is the custom of the pastime. Having 
determined to eat one of his neighbour's pigs, | 
he goes at night, with five or six roystering | 
companions, to his neighbour’s hut, and gives 
three knocks at the door with his axe. The, 





sleeper knows what this means, being ‘to the 
manner born,”’—it is a challenge to come forth 
and defend his pigs. Out he rushes, he and his 
people, and a battle-royal ensues, in which the 
axes clash, and bleod flows sometimes from 
terrible wounds. If the defenders are victorious, 
why, he “ saves his bacon”’; but if the aggres- 
sors, as the case generally is, they are entitled 
to select the fattest of the herd and carry him 
off. 

The axe is, in other cases, the swincherd’s 
gauntlet. If he is ill for want of a fight, he 
goes to the Csirda, or hedge inn, and striking 
his axe into the cross-beam of the ceiling, asks, 
‘Who is the man here?” If the company 
decline the challenge they leave the room, and 
the fighter celebrates the triumph by getting 
drunk in solitary glory. If he meets his match, 
as generally he does, a ring is formed, and the 
duel commences, and always ends by a fight 
all round, in the Irish fashion. Nor is the axe 
a plaything, a gage, a martial weapon only; but 
it is also the rod of justice amongst the swine- 
herds. Suppose, for instance, a man has lost a 
horse or any other animal, and suspects that a 
neighbour has taken it, he invites him to the 
Csarda to take wine. After the third or fourth 
bottle, Paul suddenly says, ‘‘ Brother Stephen, 
have you seen my grey foal ?” 

‘“‘Not that I know of,” coolly replies Stephen. 

‘‘Now, then, tell me truly Stephen; you 
must have seen it. J have seen it amongst 
your herd.” 

“ You have mistaken my large grey dog for 
your foal,’’ is the answer.” . 

“T sce,” says Paul, “ that you are determined 
to know nothing of it;” and then suddenly 


'drawing his axe from beneath his shecepskin- 


coat, he strikes Stephen a sharp blow on the 
head. 

“So, you have struck me!’ exclaims Paul, 
and drawing his axe returns blow for blow. 


They fight on till honour is satisfied, and then 


Paul suddenly remembers that he has got the 
foal, upon which they drain another bottle, 
and leave the house as good friends as they 
entered it. 

These rough pastimes and keen-edged law- 


suits, occasionally end in manslaughter; and 


then the homicide, instead of returning to his 
herd, takes to the Steppe for a living; stealing 
cattle, robbing travellers, and extorting food and 
shelter at the thinly-scattered farms; nor does 
the farmer dare reject his self-invited guests, 
knowing that if he did, his dwelling would soon 


be in flames. The fugitive in the language of 


the country becomes a Szegény Legény ; that is, 
‘‘a poor fellow:’ and this brings us to our 
story 

Rozsa Sandor was the son of a wealthy swine- 
keeper of the Puszta, and from his earliest boy- 
hood had wandered with the herds. His 
godfather, a magistrate of Szeged, wished to 
make him a scholar; but Rézsa preferred the wide 
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page of Nature to book-learning. He could ride! round him. Amongst these were some Pandurs, 
a horse, lasso a buffalo, tread a measure, and hit | who looked significantly at each other when 
a pig with the best on the steppe; and these | they saw the dancer. He did not notice them, 
were in his eyes the best of all learning. Rozsa, | however, until he had finished; and though 
moreover, was fond of going to the Csarda, | his scrutinising glances met the eyes of the 
fonder of it even than minding his business; | police, he did not appear to heed them. Calling 
and what was even worse for him than dancing | carelessly for a jug of wine, he sauntered towards 
and drinking, he fell desperately in love with | the verandah which surrounded the house, and 
an inn-keeper’s daughter. Rozsa, however, had | before the Pandurs could approach him, had 
a rival in the girl’s affections, and seemingly | disappeared. In a few moments, the trampling 
a successful one; and being unable to brook the | of a horse was heard in the courtyard, and then 
slightest interference with his will, he challenged | the report of a gun. <A crowd of gipsies and 
the happy man to settle their differences, in the | traders, who were detained at the ferry by stress 
usual way, over a bottle at the Csarda. After| of weather, rushed out in surprise and alarm, 
dispatching a couple of bottles, Rozsa desired | and beheld by the light of the rising moon, the 
his adversary to give up the girl; he refused, as! graceful dancer seated on horseback. ‘ Rozsa 
in honour bound; they fought; and Rozsa} Sandor wishes the worthy Pandurs a very good 
killed his man. Love and marriage were thus| night!” he exclaimed, and then darted off 
put out of the question; and nothing remained | towards the river. The Pandurs were soon 
for him, but to turn “‘ poor fellow.”” He became | mounted, and in pursuit of the redoubtable 
a famous robber, more, however, from necessity | ‘‘ poor fellow,” who, without a moment’s hesi- 
than from inclination. He plundered only the | tation, dashed into the stream, and made for 
rich, and gave freely to the poor, amongst whom | the opposite shore. . 
he was regarded as a Robin Hood. The Pan-| ‘“ He cannot hold out long,” cried one of the 
durs, or mounted police, hunted him from} traders. ‘‘ Look, the stream bears him away,” 
county to county, from farm to farm; but so/and at that moment the Pandurs fired their car- 
great was his activity, presence of mind, and | bines at him, and horse and rider sunk. Rozsa 
daring, and so clever his contrivances, that he| had only dived to escape the bullets of the 
always cluded them. Once, he had concealed | police. 
himself under a pile of nets, on which the ‘¢ Never fear for his life,” said a herdsman to 
baffled Pandurs sat down to consult together. | some of his comrades. ‘1 rather think this is 
So narrow were his escapes, and so swift was | not the first time that he swims the river.” 
his little horse Bogir, that the herdsmen, firm| He was right; though the struggle was long 
believers in sorcery, considered that he bore a} and dangerous, it was successful; and the horse 
charmed life—that neither sword nor pistol | and rider, having gained the opposite bank, soon 
could hurt him; and, in short, that he was in| disappeared in the distance. 
eague with the Devil. On the Steppe, the} A love of the Csirda was Rozsa’s besetting 
Devil always get the credit of anything which | weakness, and he indulged in it in defiance of 
people cannot understand. warning. On one occasion, some Pandurs, who 
One stormy night, a crowd of herdsmen were | were in pursuit of him, arrived in a village 
assembled at a Csirda near the ferry across the | near Szalonta, while he was enjoying a dance. 
Theiss at Csurgd. Some gipsy musicians were |'They summoned a body of the inhabitants to 
playing one of the melodies of the country. | their assistance, and surprised Rozsa and a 
These are so wild and impassioned that the | companion before they were aware of their 
hearer is involuntarily carried away » and every | danger. Believing death was inevitable, they 
now and then one of the company, inspired by | determined to sell their lives dearly, and re- 
the music, jumped up from his seat, beckoned to | treated to a small room. The Pandurs com- 
one of a group of girls wishfully waiting in the | manded them to surrender. Rozsa and his com- 
door-way, and joined in the dance, all giving | panion replied by discharging their pistols at 
vent to their pleasure in loud exclamations, each | the besiegers through the window. The Pan- 
man, at the end, lifting his partner high in the | durs returned the shots, and one of them, who 
air. In the midst of this scene, one of the com-| had been a Hussar, rushing against the door, 
pany rose, and throwing his hat upon the ground, | burst it open, and shot down Rozsa’s com- 
exclaimed to the gipsy band, ‘‘ Now, fellows, panion, who had defended it. The Hussar was 
strike up my note!’’ He was a young man, short}in the act of shooting Rézsa, when he was 
but muscular; and his eyes, which glowed like | felled himself. The beleaguered bandit was 
coals of fire in his pale, sad face, glanced rest- | unable to defend both door and window too; 
lessly about from one object to another. He held| whichever way he turned, he must soon have 
in his hand the axe of a herdsman. The gipsies | been shot in the back. “‘ At least, I will die in 
io one of the simple and melancholy | the open air!” he exclaimed ; and rushing out 
Magyar-tunes, which often melt an assembly | pistol in hand, he contrived to reach the 
into tears. The herdsman danced alone, going| untouched. In a few moments he had 
through the mazes of the dance with such con-| his horse; but the Pandurs surrounded 
summate skill, that a circle of admirers gathered | of the stable, though they dared not 
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Determined, however, to take him dead or! ceasing attempt to capture him. But it was in 
alive, they set fire to the roof, and it now! vain; for every man was his friend; even the 
seemed inevitable that Rézsa musteither be burnt functionaries of the Government, either out of 
alive or fall by the bullets of the police. But | sympathy or for more solid reasons, gave him 
Rézsa himself neverdespaired. Bursting open the | notice when a new chase was in the wind. 
stable-door, favoured by a dense cloud of smoke, | He organised a body of undaunted men, who 
he vaulted on his horse before the Pandurs could | spread throughout the country, and executed his 
lay hands upon him. In vain his pursuers dis- | orders with implicit obedience and almost un- 
charged their carbines right in his face; the | varying success. In aiding patriots to escape 
bullets whistled idly by him. He dashed boldly | from prison, in getting others in danger across 
through the crowd, and galloped towards the|the frontier, in disconcerting the spy system, 
gate; but it had been shut, and the court- and in other ways, Rézsa continued to serve the 
yard being surrounded by a high wall, escape | patriot cause long after it was broken in the 
seemed impossible. Not so, however. Rozsa, | field. 
quick as thought, charged the wall: his brave} Rdézsas, on one occasion, was sent from Pesth 
horse did not fail him in the desperate attempt, | with despatches, of the highest importance, to 
and Rézsa disappeared with a suddenness which | the Turkish frontier. His wife, during his ab- 
heightened the evil reputation both of horse | sence, foolishly showed herself in Pesth, so openly 
and man. that the police had no difficulty in making her 
Rézsa would, however, have gladly returned | a prisoner. The unhappy woman was tortured 
to an honest life in the Puszta, the wild home | by the Austrians, to wring from her the secrets 
to which his heart yearned. He was truly the| of her husband. But she defied their cruelties, 
most miserable man upon earth. He felt that} and at the end of a fortnight she was shot at 
he had done wrong, but he also felt that “the | Neugebiinde. Rdzsa did not return} until the 
world and the world’s law” drave him to other | atrocious deed had been done; but, though he 
crimes for the sake of his life. In 1848, the | deeply loved his wife, he manifested no outward 
Emperor of Austria “ became a traitor to Hun-| sign of affliction. He became, perhaps, more 
gary, and sold it to the Croat,” as the people | silent and solitary, but in no way betrayed the 
used to say, and they dethroned him from their | pain which was eating his very heart. Shortly 
hearts. The cry of Kossuth, ‘“‘The Fatherland | afterwards, he and a chosen band of followers left 
is in danger!’’ converted every denizen of the | the camp in the Puszta, for Pesth, and, after an 
Puszta into a soldier, and their watchword was, | absence of a few days, dashedinto the campagain, 
‘‘ Forward from the Theiss over the Danube,’ | Rézsa, carrying before him a large bundle, 
to drive back the advancing Croats. Rdézsa,| while a gendarme was bound to one of his 
thinking that even his forfeited life might be of | followers. Their horses were covered with 
some use, sought permission to sacrifice it in| foam, they were exhausted with fatigue, and 
defence of hiscountry. He sent a petition to the | night was far advanced ; but Rozsa ordered his 
Government, praying for an amnesty, and promis- | men to mount, and ride for the reeds which line 
ing,if it were granted, to raise a body of Hussars | the banks of the Theiss. For three hours they 
from the Steppe, and lead them against the enemy. | galloped in silence, and then dismounting, Rozsa 
The Governmentaccepted R6zsa’s submission, and | ordered a fire to be lighted. Then opening the 
assistance ; and his pardon was read to him in| bundle, his followers were thrilled with horror 
the market-place of Szeged, in the presence of | at beholding the corpse of his wife. The flicker- 
a large crowd of people. He swore to live and ing flame falling on the ghastly countenance, 
die honourably for his country—and kept his the lips seemed to move, and animation return. 
oath. He appeared at the head of eighty brave |R6ézsa knelt by the side of the corpse, sobbing 
fellows, mounted and armed, and greatly distin- | and weeping piteously, nor could his rude fol- 
guished himself during the war. His feats of | lowers refrain from tears. Rdézsa had braved 
arms, and wonderful escapes, formed quite a death to rescue the corpse from the Austrians, 
romance. His followers, like his foes, at length | that it might rest in free-ground, and to capture 
became impressed with the belief that no bullet | the gendarme who had seized his wife. A grave 
could hurt him,—that he was impregnable against was dug, and one of his troopers, an outlawed 
every weapon. Instead, however, of thinking ' Protestant minister, performed the Service for the 
that he was in league with the Devil, they main- | Dead. And then the mourners sung the National 
tained that he possessed a charm made of Anthemof Hungary; a solemn, plaintive melody, 
peculiar materials, at a certain time, which| varied by martial strains. Scarcely had the 
enabled him to set all the world at defiance. | corpse been laid in its grave, than Rézsa sud- 
The charm had, it appears, a weak point—a/denly seizing his axe, aimed a blow at the 
counter charm ; but it was known only to Rozsa! prisoner, who was already more dead than alive 
himself. from fright. But as suddenly his spirit changed, 
The Hungarian patriots having been over- | his upraised arm fell idly to his side, and he ex- 
whelmed, Rozsa retired to the Steppe. The | claimed, “I came here intending to sacrifice you 
Austrian Government put a price of 1,000/. on| on the very mound under which the happiness 
his head, and the police commenced an un-' of my life now lies buried. But as the wrong 
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you have perpetrated touches my person, and 
not my country, I will avenge it in a manner 
worthy of myself. You have brought the great- 
est misery upon me, and in exchange, I bestow 
on you the greatest blessing—I give you your 
life!’ The man’s eyes were then bound, by 
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Rézsa’s orders; he was conducted back to the 
neighbourhood of Pesth, and then set at liberty. 

Rozsa Sandor still lives, hoping—alas! against 
hope—that the flag of Hungary may again be 
raised. Should that come to pass, he may be 
heard of again. 
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I.——AMERICAN 


We think American literature has received 
rather supercilious treatment by critics on this 
side of Mrs. Partington’s pool. It has been found 
wanting in originality, in nationality, in force, 
and in no one knows what besides. ‘Those who 
pronounce it a vile imitation and by no means 
the genuine article, are sufficiently answered by 
the now hackneyed, and at all times very obvious 
remark, that it is necessarily and properly a 
continuation of our own literature, though not a 
copy in any unfavourable sense. Why the 
Anglo-Saxon intellect, sent across the Atlantic, 
should have suffered such a miraculous “ sea- 
change into something (rich and) strange” as 
to yield, within a few decades, quite new and 
astonishing things, is not clear to ourselves ; and 
the reasons must lie at least ‘‘ full fathom five,” 
if there be any. In the feast of reason and flow 
of soul to which our own children invite us, 
we naturally expect the good old viands, and 
ought to be content if we can trace their bud- 
ding powers in varied and luxuriant trimmings. 
We are not even disposed to make the reserva- 
tion that a ‘national literature’”’ must be a 
thing of time and growth. We cherish the 
belief that such points of distinction as now 
appear between the mental products of English 
and American intellect, are destined rather to 
undergo a process of resolution and assimilation 
than of further differentiation ; a ,rocess which 
shall reduce them to mere matters of local allu- 
sion and verbal peculiarity, such as exist between 
Yorkshire and Middlesex. We will not have 
the grand chain snapped, because this link is 
called England and that link is called Ame- 
rica. The torch shall not burn white in 
our grasp, and blue in the hands to which 
we have passed it. We want no American poet 
to arise, of whom our descendants shall say he 
is a ‘nationally ” different genius from Shak- 
speare, in the sense in which Calderon, or Schiller, 
or Corneille, is different from our idol. We look 
forward—Heaven forbid !—to no transatlantic 
philosopher or divine, regarding whom our im- 
mensely-great-grand-children shall have to say, 
“See what generical differences have arisen in 
the American and English mind since the days 
when Carlyle and Emerson, Channing and Ar- 
nold, could be named in the same breath.” 
What we do expect is indefinite “‘ development ”’ 
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POE; HAWTHORNE. 
on both sides of the ‘‘ vexed Atlantic,” with 
that mutual give and take in culture which is so 
characteristic of Anglo-Saxon progress. 


It is sometimes inattention, sometimes national 
pride, and still more frequently a total forget- 
fulness of the question of nation, that keeps us 
fromappreciating the large influence which Ame- 
rican intellect has, through some of its favourite 
exponents, acquired over English intellect. For 
we think a little observation and reflection will 
satisfy any one that, among the authors who 
have most powerfully assisted in moulding 
middle-class thought and feeling in this country 
—(Carlyle has a sphere of his own which the 
term middle-class does not express) —the author 
of ‘‘ Evangeline,” ‘‘ Excelsior,” ‘ Hyperion,” 
‘* Kavanagh,” and that ‘‘ Psalm of Life’’ which 
has perhaps been more quoted than any entire 
poem of our day or of any day, must take rank 
after Dickens. Mr. Longfellow would no doubt 
ridicule, with his great master Gothe, any as- 
sumption on the part of his literary countrymen 
of that sort of originality which seems expected 
from them :— 

Ein Quidam sagt, “Ich bin von keiner schule ; 
Kein Meister lebt mit dem ich buble : 

Auch, bin ich wer’t davon eutfernt 

Dass ich von Todten was gelernt.” 


Das heisst, wenn ich ilm recht verstand, 

“Ich bin ein Narr unf eine hand.” 
Which may be rendered, supposing it possible to 
“render” an Epigram :— 

Here’s a fellow who says, “I belong to no school ; 

Of no living Master I own to the rule ; 

And ’twere just as wide of the truth, if I said, 

That I’ve gathered anything from the Dead” — 

Which means, if his meaning I’m not mistaking, 

“I'm a fool of my own exclusive making !” 
Indeed, we have on record in “ Kavanagh,” in 
the conversation between Mr. Churchill and the 
Editor of the ‘‘ Extinguisher,” what Mr. Long- 
fellow thinks about the relatiens of our own 
literature and that of his country :— 

No literature is complete, until the language in which 
it is written is dead. e may well be proud of our task 
and our position. Let us see if we can build in an way 
worthy of our forefathers. Let originality be w 
spasms Or convulsions. A national literature is not the 
growth of a day: centuries must contribute their dew 
and sunshine to it. 


If Mr. Longfellow anticipates a special mis- 
D 
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sion for American Literature, it would seem to 
be—universality : 

As the blood of all nations is mingling with our own, 
so will their thoughts and feelings finally mingle in our 
literature. We shall draw from the Germans, tender- 
ness; from the Spaniards, passion ; (?) from the French, 
vivacity ; to mingle more and more with our English 
solid sense. And this will give us universality, so much 
to be desired. 

In the ‘“‘ Mosses from an old Manse,” one of 
the authors whose names stand at the head of 
this paper treats the subject of American Lite- 


rature, in one or two places, with a badinage 


that lets us into nothing but the indecision and 
vagueness of the writer’sown conclusions. Mr. 
Hawthorne is quite alive to the palpable imita- 
tion to be found in some of his contemporaries ; 
for he makes the madman * P.,” in that ‘ Cor- 
respondence’”’ which shows us the dead, alive, 
and the living, dead, say that Keats, “‘who has 
never got over the terrible bleeding at the lungs, 
caused by the Article on his ‘Endymion’ in 
the Quarterly,” is engaged on an epic poem; 
and the lunatic is made to add— 


“Tf I can obtain specimens of these passagis (7. ¢., ad- 


mired passages of the epic poem), | will ask you to pre- | 


sent them to James Russell Lowell, who seems one of 
the poet’s worthiest and most fervent worshippers.” .. . 


“ How slowly,” continues P., “ how slowly our literature | 


grows up! Most of our writers of promise have come to 
untimely ends. . Bryant has gone to his last sleep, 
with the Thanatopsis gleaming over him, like a sculptured 
marble sepulchre by moonlight. . . . Somewhat later, 
there was Whittier,* a fiery Quaker youth, to whom the 
Muse had perversely assigned a battle-trumpet, and who 
got himself lynched, ten years agone, in South Carolina. 
I remember, too, a lad just from College, Longfellow by 
name, who scattered some delicate verses to the wind, and 
went to Germany, and perished, I think, of intense appli- 
cation at the University of Gottingen. 
pity '—was lost, in 1833, on his voyage to Europe, 
whither he was going, to give us sketches of the world’s 
sunny face. If these had lived, they might one or all of 
them, have grown to be famous men.” 


Then again, Mr. Hawthorne tells us, that at’ 


the ‘‘ select pleasure party”’ given by the ‘‘ Man 
of Fancy,” at his ‘Castle in the Air, in the 
realm of Nowhere,” (by the bye, ‘‘ Nowhere” 
is a dreary place for a pleasure party : could not 


Mr. Hawthorne be satisfied with laying the, 


scene in some vague, but not absolutely hope- 
less, ‘‘ Weissnichtwo”’ ?) there 

--— appeared a stranger, whom the host (the Man 
of Fancy) received with an abundant courtesy and 
emphatic honour shown to no other guest. . . . And 
who was he? Who, but the Master Genius, for whom 
our country is looking anxiously into the mist of time, 
as destined to fulfil the great mission of creating an 
American literature. From him, whether moulded in 
the form of an epic poem, or assuming a guise altogether 
new, as the spirit itself may determine, we are to re- 
ceive our first great original work, which shall do all that 
remains to be achieved for our glory among the nations. 
How this child of a mighty destiny had been discovered 
by the Man of Fancy, it is of little consequence to men- 
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‘tion. Snffice it that he dwells as yet unhonoured among 
men, unrecognised by those who have known him from 
his cradle. Mr. On-Dit had caught up the 
stranger’s name and destiny, and was busy whispering 
the intelligence among the other guests, “Pshaw!” 
said one, “there can never be an American Genius.” 


' Pish!” cried another, “ we have already as good poets 
as any in the world; for my part, I desire to see no 
better.’ And the Oldest Inhabitant, when it was pro- 
posed to introduce him to the Master Genius, begged to 
be excused, observing, that a man who had been honoured 
with the acquaintance of Dwight, Freneau, and Joel 
Barlow, might be allowed a little austerity of taste. 

When we ask for the most original writer yet 
produced by America, we are at once directed 
to Edgar Allan Poe and reminded of ‘ The 
Raven: a Poem.”* We, personally, have 
nothing to object against the statement that Poe 
is the most original of American authors, so long 
as in admitting the “ originality’ we are not 
supposed to yield him the very highest rank in 
‘the literature of the New World. This is quite 
another thing, though, we fear, not generally 
understood to be so. We give Poe the foremost 
place in his class, but that class is not the 
highest. We should not even quarrel with the 
critic who should place him altogether ‘ alone in 
his glory,” and apart from any class whatever ; 
” . 
jonly let the “glory” be that of a wonderful 
‘combination of qualities, and not that of a real 
Individuality of genius. A work of genius is 
the result of the spontaneous and harmonious 
exercise (or outflow) of any number of faculties, 
excited to such a degree of activity that the 
| product shall be homogencous (we mean no 
pun), and exclude the idea of process. With all 
that Poe has written (as far as we know) fully 
present to our minds, we are prepared to deny 
that he has left behind him any such work. We 
concede to him— 

1. Extraordinary, perhaps unparalleled, powers 
of analysis, and of retention ; 

2. Great command of language ; 

3. Very great imitative and constructive tact ; 

4. An ideality sufficiently intense to tinge, 
(but not to saturate and deeply colour), all his 
conceptions : 

5. All these receiving a special direction from 
a love of the wonderful and mysterious, and a 
gloomy morale, in which a sense of the terrible 
was an everpresent influence. 

This combination of powerful elements does not, 
however, make the thing called genius. The 
mere fact that we can dissect Poe’s work, draw 
/woof irom warp, pass the light through the 
prism, resolve the product into its constituents ; 
that we find what we are admiring is, chemi- 
cally speaking, a mixture and not a solution,— 





* It is current talk in literary circles, that this pro- 
duction (which has provoked as many parodies as any- 
thing ever written, with the exception of Wolfe’s 
_“ Burial of Sir John Moore at Corunna ”) is a paraphrase 
from the Persian. It was Mr. “ Mofussilite” Lang, who 
hearing it repeated by a literary friend, is said to have 


* Onur readers will remember, with amusement, the | looked up from his book with “ Hallo! that’s very good 
handling of this gentleman by the critic in Blackwood | Persian!” instantly quoting the original. Poe was a 


who reviewed Mrs, Stowe’s “Sunny Memories.” 


good Persian scholar, 
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is conclusive against our applying to it the word 


which should be sacred to pure creations of the | 


mind. Find your way inside Shakspere, and 
tell us how he “ did it.” Tennyson is laborious, 

and his poetry might smell of the lamp; but take 
his best verses, and tell us which came first in 
the order of the poet’s work—words or thoughts ; 
the sentiment pure and simple, or the embody- 

ing image. Take a humbler singer, ‘ warbling 
his native wood-notes wild”’—our own Gerald 
Massey, or Poe’s young countryman, Thomas 
Buchanan Read (may he never ‘unbeseem the 
promise of his spring” !); and pull his poetry to 
pieces,—if you can. Not to confine your experi- 
ments to poetry, make similar trial of prose- 
writers of never-disputed genius. 


sect the compositions of Bacon, of Jeremy 





man’s structure. 
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This, in the midst of so much keen and minute 
analysis of thought and feeling, is not a little 
singular, and bes the fatal defect in the 
In the “‘ Tell-tale Heart,” in 

‘“‘ Lenore,” in ‘‘ William Wilson,” and in ‘The 
Raven,” there is something of a maniacal re- 
morse, flinging a lurid light over the past; but 
it is a selfish, fiendish sort of sentiment, and not 
necessarily, or indeed naturally, connected with 
any sensibility to moral fitness. A man totally 

without that sensibility would (probably) be an 
idiot, but Poe’s stock must have been uncom- 
monly small, judging d priori from his writings, 


‘and without the least reference to his reckless 
‘and almost incredible career—a career which 


Try and dis- 


Taylor, of quaint old Fuller, of John Bunyan, of 


Charles Lamb, of Hood (as a humorist), or of 
Dickens, Thackeray, and De Quine ey, at their 
best. You will be baffled. The thing is not to 
be managed. You can’t see how they did it! 
But with the work of men like Macaulay, and 
Bulwer, and Prescott, and Hazlitt, 


you feel that | 


the task of analysis is merely a matter of ereater | 


or less application; even though inte ectual 
boundary lines cannot always be made “as plain 
as the old hill of Howth,” and though talent and 
genius may here and there melt into each other. 
So with Edgar Poe. You can see, for the most 
part, the skeleton-frame which he has so fear- 
fully and wonderfully overlaid; the process is 
visible to steady scrutiny ; 


who had no affection, or little. 


that miraculous inter- | 


fusion of spirit and expression which produces ho- | 


mogeneity isnot there. Run your eye down his 


pages, and confront us if you can, with a few sen- | 
‘tended him, begged for him, lived for him ;— 


tences fitted to dwell in the memory of uni- 
versal man. It will not answer to show us 
adaptations of sound to sense; which exist in| 
plenty. 
more or less artistic. Coups de thédtre are cheap, | 
but where are ‘‘ the apples of gold set in net- 
work of silver”? 


a genius; and we may perhaps be pardoned for 
mentioning (to guard against a threatening mis- 
conceptién) that long before we heard the story 
of his writing ‘ The Raven,”’ we had arrived at 
the (to us) obvious conclusion that that extra- 


ordinary poem was mechanically written; that 


it was a work of pathos prepense. 


| 


makes him out to have been, we think, the most 
unmitigated beast known to modern civilisation. 
It is in vain that, in his case, we try to obey 
the time-honoured de mortuis nil nisi bonum ; all 
that is known of this being’s character is nel 
nist detestable, and it is useless trying to mince 
the matter. The very best thing that is to be 
said in his favour is, that he was free from any 
tendency to active cruelty. 

We have to add that, in reading what Edgar 
Poe has left us, we naturally exclaim, not only 
that we have found a man who had no con- 
science, or little, but that we have found a man 
This, it may be, 
will be denied to us. It is, however, our very 
painful, but most deliberate conviction, that this 
wretched creature had just sufficient capacity of 
attachment in him to qualify him for human 
intercourse, and hardly a fractionmore. Donot 


tell us that his broken-hearted, murdered wife 


loved him; do not tell us that her mother 


alas! alas! and thank the good God!—all in a 
breath ;—we know what women can love, and 


All that is mere matter of imitation | what they will do for the loved,—from Desde- 


mona’s dying lie down to yesterday’s police- 


| report,—we ‘remember it all too well to heed 
We humbly, but distinctly, | 
assert that Poe was a consummate artist, but not. 


that argument. But there is an argument that 
we would heed :—Here is an author who has 
written of men and women and human things, 
most powerfully, most dexterously, most scru- 
tinisingly ; he has thrilled us with fear, wonder, 
mystery, and horror; he has dealt with broken 
hearts (oh, how coldly!) of husbands (see the 
“Oblong Box’); of lovers (see ‘‘ Lenore’’) ; 
of brothers (see “‘ Fall of the House of Usher”’) ; 


Our estimate of Poe wonld not be complete, | with mysterious relationships and griefs, alike 
if we omitted to specify what we deny, as well! nameless (see ‘Morella”); he has analysed 


as What we concede to him. 


We cannot allow | ev ery moment of long hours of mental torture 


Poe to have possessed more than an infinitesmal (see ‘‘The Pit and The Pendulum,” and the 


endowment of either Conscience or Affection. ;*! Descent into the Maelstrém’”’) 


—this he has 


About the first of these items, there will per- | done, we say, with surpassing skill and power. 
But show us, if you can, the page of Edgar Poe’s 


haps be little dispute: it has, indeed, been | 
pretty generally recognised that the man was 
a creature of wonderful powers in whose com- 
position ‘‘ conscience had been left out.” But 
we do not know that it has ever been noticed 
that in all his writings there is no development 
of any sentiment or idea that is strictly moral. 








on which has fallen one blessed tear—one gentle, 
gentle drop, warm from a melted heart! That 
tear is the ‘‘ sacred treasure” for which we 
should covet the “‘ chemist’s art,” that it 
might be “‘ crystallised,” ven to us as an 
argument for Poe’s having had a heart that was 
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a trifle more than a blood-pumping machine; | Il. 
which is what we cannot at present think of the “Wretches! Ye loved her for her wealth, and hated her’ 


man who wrote “The Cask of Amartillado.” | for her pride, 


See 26's : _And when she fell in feeble health,¢ ye blest her, that 
But we need not specify ; it is everywhere the Se died. 


same, with Poe: immense effect, and conspicuous | How shall the funeral rite be read, the faneral song be 


hollow-heartedness. It is not natural—it rings | sung, 
false—for a man to talk of being | By you ?—by yours, the evil eye, by yours, the slanderous 


, tongue ; 
Drowned in a bath ; That did to death the innocence that died, and died so 
Of the tresses of Annie. your ?” 


‘‘ Father, I have sinned!” or any such simple— IIL. 


language, bespeaks genuine repentance; but who Peccavimus! But rave not thus ; and let a Sabbath song 


believes in a sorrowing for the past which 
rhymes «bout 
The naphthaline river 
Of Persian accurst ? 
It is too evident in Poe’s verses that the rhyme 


leads the sentiment, and the dancing refrain | 
makes matters worse; of which a curious in- | 


stance may be found in that strange, mysterious 


poem “ Ulalume ;” one of the most powerful of 
The name “ Ulalume” was | 


his productions. 


Go up to God so solemnly, the dead may feel no wrong ! 

The sweet Lenore hath gone before, with Hope that flew 
beside, 

Leaving thee wild for the dear child that should have 
been thy bride, 

For her the fair and debonnair that now so lowly lies, 

The life upon her yellow hair, but not within her eyes,— 

The Life still there upon her hair, but not within her 


eyes! 
IV. 
“Avaunt! To-night, my heart is light! No dirge will I 
upraise, 


But waft the angel on her flight with a paan of old days! 


never thought of by Poe, we suspect, till he 
found it would rhyme with ‘ tomb,” just when 
he wanted it :— 


| Let no bell toll!—lest the sweet soul, amid her saintly 
mirth, 

Should catch the note, as it doth float, up from the 
damned carth— 


And I said, “ What is written, sweet sister, , , ’ ea 
From fiends below, to friends above, the indignant ghost 


On the door of this legended tomb ? ” ieee 
She said, “ Ulalume, Ulalume, _ Srv, ’ my 
"Tis the grave of thy lost Ulalume ! ” From hell unto a high estate, far up within the heaven ; 
. | From grief and groan to a golden throne, beside the 
And surely the verge of extremest bathos is, 1 


, * a “ King of Heaven! 
SGpeaes & tae Pagng Sie — | his is indeed an extraordinary poem, but 
And now, when the night was senescent, 


| 
‘alas! it lacks heart. And so did poor Poe. One 
rer a sere ag ‘other thing he lacked, we think, and with this 
At the end of our path, a liquescent remark we leave him for the present—he wanted 
And nebulous lustre was born. humour. The writer who could deliberately put 





We cry with good Sir Hugh, ‘“ Why, te tevil 
and his tam! ‘This is affectations!”” We weep 


over ‘‘ Mary in Heaven’’—or have done so before | 


now—but here is a really wonderful poem,* of 
most dramatic structure, and with a wild power 
about it, but that will not, we think, moisten 
your eyes, or occasion you incipient Aysterica 


passio, as Lear calls that “ climbing sorrow ”’ | 
I dwelt alone, in a world of moan, and my soul was 


which is familiar to us all. 


LENORE. 
Re 


Ah, broken is the golden bow], the spirit fled for ever! 

Let the bell toll! a saintly soul floats on the Stygian 
river. 

And, Guy de Vere, hast thou no tear? Weep now, or 
never more ; 

See! on yon drear and rigid bier, low lies thy love, 


Lenore. 

Come, let the funeral rite be read, the funeral song be 
sung, 

An anthem for the queenliest dead that ever died so 
young,— 

A dirge for her, the doubly dead, in that she died so 


young. 


ee 





———— ee ee 


* We have mislaid our volumes of Poe’s works, and 
are quoting him entirely from memory ; which we men- 
tion by way of apology for any slight verbal error which | 
a better recollection than our own may detect. 


down such a fancy name as Allamistakeo (see 
“Some Words with a Mummy’’) was deficient 
in an important class of perceptions. The 
grotesque he could manage very well, as in 
‘Never bet the devil your head.” Sometimes, 
too, he could perpetrate nonsense,—when he 
didn’t mean it. ece signum :— 


“ EULALIF. 


stagnant tide, 
Till the fair and gentle Eulalie became my _ blushing 

bride, — 
Till the fair and gentle” Ke. Ke. 
What a “stagnant tide”? may be, you will no 
doubt wonder,—assisting your inquiries by hum- 
ming the above to ‘ The Return of the Admiral,” 
—a favourite tune, by the way, of Mr. Albert 
Smith, if one may judge by the frequency with 
which he has written words to it. 

Let us refresh ourselves by turning to Na- 

thaniel Hawthorne, who is, or was recently, the 
American Consul at Liverpool, and who has a 


| Warm corner in English hearts wherever he is 


or may be. Many happy new years to Nathaniel 
Hawthorne! Immeasurably Poe’s inferior in 
analytical talent, but as much his superior in 
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insight; with less constructive tact and com- 
mand of words, but with an intenser ideality ; 
no delver into day-dreading horrors, but a lover 
and reproducer of sunshine and all genial things; 


sweetly human in his sympathies, reverencing | 


women and children, full of highest aspiration, 
—Hawthorne does not rank so high among men 
of genius, as Poe among men of talent,—but a 
man of genius he is, if words mean anything. 
He is a prose-poct, a little too prone to 
‘metaphysical conceits.”” A phrenologist would 
say, he is Emerson over again, with a keener 
eye for (not simple existences, but) incident ; 
to speak “by the card’’ (‘price 1s., post free, 
with symbolical drawings’’—vide Zimes), with a 
larger bump of Eventuality. There are passages 
in Emerson—e.g. in the surpassing Essays on 
Love and on Friendship—which might very well 
have been written by Hawthorne; and if the 
sage of Concord had sat down to write a short 
story, he would surely have produced Haw- 
thorne’s ‘‘ Artist of the Beautiful.” Mr. Haw- 
thorne’s writings belong, most distinctly, to the 
nineteenth century ; no other age than our own 
could have produceg them, and in some of them 
the vague suggestions arising from topics of the 
day are too tirmly woven into the texture of the 
story for the author’s acceptance with the majo- 
rity of readers. 
their heads at all that is comprehended in 
common talk under the ignoble word Mesmerism | 


People who laugh or shake | 


been rather a painful book. Nothing is more 
unsatisfactory than to be taken by your author 
into a labyrinth of moral horrors, and left there 
when he leaves the narrative. Two human 
beings, of opposite sex, placed ina false position 
_—a position whose moral encompassment would 
not, we suspect, be clear to a hair-splitting 
analyst like Mr. Emerson; the demoniacal 
pursuit of his revenge by the wronged man, 
whom you so thoroughly hate that it is hard to 
say whether you pity him; the repentance of 
the sinning pair, and an expiation which does 
not satisfy the moral sense; a moral which is 
not easily translatable into action ;—these do 
not make up a book which you can take to your 
bosom and love; no, nor a book from which you 
may draw—what it was, doubtless, intended to 
convey—a thoroughly wholesome dnd enduring 
influence for good. Did Mr. Hawthorne mean 
the ‘Flood of Sunshine” to be the oftenest- 
read, and best-remembered chapter in the book ? 
“ Let us not look back,” answered Hester Prynne. 
“The past is gone! Wherefore should we linger upon it, 
now? See! With this symbol, I undo it all, and make it 
as it had never been!” ; The mystic token 
alighted on the hither verge of the stream. . . . .- 
There it lay, glittering like a lost jewel, which some ill- 
fated wanderer might pick up, and thenceforth be haunted 
_by strange phantoms of guilt, sinkings of the heart, and 
| unaccountable misfortune. . . By another im- 
pulse, Hester took off the formal cap that confined her 
hair, and down it fell upon her shoulders, dark and rich, 
with at once a shadow and a light in its abundanee, and 


—and they are the immense majority—-do not | imparting the charm of softness to her features. There 


find their account, cither of pleasure or profit, in 
a large portion of the ‘‘ House of the Seven 
Gables.” The year 3000 may find the ‘Blithe- 
dale Romance” an instructive as well as inte- 
resting record of humanity in its go-cart, feeling 
its little way; but the number is very small of 
the readers of to-day, who care for the memorial 
of a social experiment woven into a romance. 
We doubt whether the book is to be found at one 
in fifty of our circulating libraries,—which is, of 
course, no reproach to a writer who does not 
wield the pen for circulating library readers, or 
care for making his volume the book of a season. 
) 
The two stories by which Mr. Hawthorne is 
best known are, ‘‘ The House of Seven Gables” 
and the ‘‘ Scarlet Letter’’—the second being the 
greater favourite with general readers, partly 
because there is more unity, with less remote- 
ness of design, in the story ; and partly because it 
contains more pathos, while what some one has 
called ‘‘ metaphysical conceits” are fewer; but it 
cannot be doubted that the mysteriously- 
sounding title has led thousands to open the 
book, saying, ‘‘ What can the Scarlet Letter be ?” 
who would not feel attracted towards a tale 
about a House with Gables, even though their 
number should be the immemoriably sacred 
Seven. There is also a mystic horror in the 
— which appeals strongly to general sensibi- 
ities. 
To ourselves, the ‘‘ Scarlet Letter ”’ has always 


‘radiant and tender smile, that seemed 





played around her mouth and beamed out of her eyes a 
hing from the 
| very heart of womanhood. A crimson flush was glowing 
on her cheek that had been long so pale. Her sex, her 
youth, and the whole richness of her beauty, came back 
from what men call the irrevocable past, and clustered 
themselves with her maiden hope, and a happiness before 
_unknown, within the magic circle of this hour. And, as 
if the gloom of the earth and sky had been but the 
| effluence of these two mortal hearts, it vanished with 
_ theirsorrow. All at once, as with a sudden smile of heaven, 
forth burst the sunshine, pouring a very flood into the 
obscure forest, gladdening each green leaf, transmuting 
| the yellow fallen ones to gold, and gleaming adown the 
grey trunks of the solemn trees. The objects that had 
| made a shadow hitherto, embodied the brightness now. 
|The course of the little brook might be traced by its 
merry gleam afar into the wood’s heart of mystery, 
which seemed a mystery of joy. Such was the 
sympathy of Nature — that wild, heathen Nature of 
the forest, never subjugated by human law, nor 
illumined by higher truth — with the bliss of 
these two spirits! Love, whether newly born, or 
aroused from a death-like slumber, must always create a 
Sunshine, filling the heart so full of radiance, that it 
overflows upon the outward world. Had the forest still 
_ kept its gloom, it would have been bright in Hester’s 
eyes, and bright in Arthur Dimmesdale’s! 
looked at him with a thrill of another joy. . .. . 
|“ Thou wilt love her dearly,” repeated Hester Prynne, 

she and the minister sat watching little Pearl. “ 
| thou not think her beautiful! But I know whose 
she has!” . . . It was with a feeling which neither 
of them had ever before experienced, that 
watched Pearl’s slow advance. In her the 
tie thet-ealted them. Sho had bess oineb te Ge same, 
t seven years past, as living hieroglyphic 

| which was revealed the secret they so darkly sought to 
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hide—all written in this symbol, all plainly manifest— | as witness Mrs. Bullfrog. His is humour of that 


had there been a prophet or magician skilled to read the 
character in flame! And Pearl was the oneness of their 
being. Be the foregone evil what it might, how could 
they doubt that their earthly lives and future destinies 
were conjoined, when they beheld at once the material 
union, and the spiritual idea in whom they met, and 
were to dwell immortally together ; thoughts like these,— 
and perhaps other thoughts which they did not acknow- 
ledge or define,* threw an awe about the child, as she 
came onward, 


The neyer-to-be-forgotten Custom-house chap- | 


ter which introduces the ‘‘Scarlet Letter’ to 
the reader, is too full of genial and beautiful 
touches to allow us to say the volume is a gloomy 


quiet sort which provokes a smile to brighten 
‘you up for four-and-twenty hours; always 
‘mingled with touches of poetry and glances of 


| 
| 


delicate insight; yielding you that kind ot 
‘‘amusement”’ which you would not be afraid 
of in the after-passages of some great gricf when 
you were just beginning to wonder whether you 
could ever smile again. Leigh Hunt, at his 
best, never wrote a sweeter paper than that 
upon ‘ Fire-worship.”’ For the most part, 
indeed, Mr. Hawthorne is a thoroughly whole- 
some writer; in his pathos, “ Alps on Alps” 
superior to your common-place 


one; and were that not so, even on reading this, 
melancholy and bewildering story, one has to | 
say, with Jacob Beehme, that there is a great/in his humour, above persiflage and idle funni- 


Sentimentalibus-lachryme roar ’em ; 


sea of light overspreading and stretching be- 


yond the darkness—but then, the clouds hang | 


so low and so heavily that one has to strain 
his eyes a good deal to realise the glory above 
and around! And what can we make of this 
moral, selected by Mr. Hawthorne from many 
suggested by Arthur Dimmesdale’s experience ? 
‘‘ Be true! Be true! Be true! ‘Show freely 
to the world, if not your worst, yet some trait 
whereby the worst may be inferred!” Try to 
reduce this rule to practice, and you will be 
puzzled—unless it merely means,—shun hypo- 
crisy; but the last clause is intended to mean 
something else, and we reject it for vagueness. 
In daily life, people think both better and worse 


of us than we deserve ; they give us credit where 


it is not our right, and withhold it where it is 
due; they both praise and blame in the dark ; 
the general estimate taken of us is probably 
right by compensation of errors,—like the fid- 
dler’s performance, his strings and his fingers 
being both a little out together. A natural 
course of conduct can scarcely involve guilty 
deception, and what remains to be said is not 
clear. We have no desire that Jones or Brown 
should show “freely” to ourselves anything by 
which his ‘‘ worst may be inferred.” We, pro- 
bably, know all about it, without his taking the 
pains; but if he can keep it to himself, he is 
as welcome, for us, to hide a moral as a phy- 
sical deformity. What may have been Arthur 
Dimmesdale’s duty is another question. 


“We would gladly,” says Mr. Hawthorne, | 


‘now that the portent has done its office, erase 


the print of the Scarlet Letter out of our own 


brain, where long meditation has fixed it in 
very undesirable distinctness.” Intensity, con- 
centration, is a strong characteristic of Mr. Haw- 
thorne’s stories, which consist of a series of pic- 
tures, painted with a minuteness of touch some- 
times reminding you of the Dutch pencil, and 
always leaving separate, vivid impressions upon 
the imagination. He has plenty of humour in 
him—though he does not succeed. when he sits 
down to write a protessedly humorous sketch ; 


ne 





* The italics are ours,—once for all, Mr. Hawthorne 
never, to our knowledge, employs them. 


‘ment. Did ever human spirit smile a tenderer 
smile than Mr. Hawthorne’s, we wonder, when 
‘he wrote of the ‘‘maiden newly won” to piety, 
‘within the stainless sanctity of whose heart, 
'which hung its snowy curtains about his image, 
imparting to religion the warmth of love, and to 
love a religious purity ;” how Mr. Dimmesdale 
met her, and feeling a fiendish impulse to “drop 
into her tender bosom ”’ some dark suggestion of 
evil, passed her, without recognition, drawing 
his Geneva cloak over his face; and how the 
‘‘ young sister, left to digest his rudeness as best 
she might, ransacked her consctence—which was 
full of harmless little matters, like her pocket or 
her workbag, and took herself to task, poor thing / 
for a thousand imaginary faults ; and went about 
her household duties, with swollen eyelids the next 
morning’’? Poor little girl! you say, but how 
like all ladies, with their ministers! Uncle 
Venner’s triumphant self-discovery, too, is 
another short, delightful bit of quietest, sunniest 
humour :— 

“You are the only philosopher I ever knew of,” said 
Clifford (who had a remarkable enjoyment of the old 
man’s mellow, quiet, and simple spirit), “ whose wisdom 


>) 


has not a drop of bitter essence at the bottom! 
| “Dear me!” cried Uncle Venner, beginning partly to 
| realise what manner of man he was. ‘And yet, folks 
used to set me down among the simple ones, in my younger 
days! But I suppose L’m like a Roxbury russet—a 
great deal better the longer Ican be kept. Yes; and m 
words of wisdom, that you and Phoebe tell me of, are like 
the golden dandelions, which never grow in the hot 
| months, but may be seen glistening among the withered 
grass, sometimes as late as December. And you are 
welcome, friends, to my mess of dandelions, if there were 
twice as many !” 
_ We are tempted to write that Mr. Hawthorne 
is the most pure-minded of story-tellers, abso- 
lutely the most free from all taint of grossness. 
Let him tell you about Phebe, of Clifford noting 
|“ the ripeness of her lips, and the virginal de- 
velopment of her bosom,—all her little womanly 


ways budding out of her like blossoms on a 
| young fruit-tree,’’ and you are only imparadised. 
But Eugéne Sue could not have written so 
| minutely about a sweet girl, without making you 
'feel the difference between a prose-poet and a 


| prosing sensualist. Once more, let us read of 











LEADING 


dear Phoebe, how ‘‘In her aspect there was a 
familiar gladness and a holiness, that you. could 
play with, and yet reverence it as much as ever. 
She was like a prayer, offered up in the homeliest 
beauty of one’s mother-tongue. 


little ’kerchief, any more than her snowy stock- 
ings,—had ever been put on before; or, if worn, 
were all the fresher for it, and with a fragrance 
as if they had lain among the rosebuds.”’ 


author upon that perilous expedition of his into 
this young maiden’s bed-chamber. 
door softly, and unbonnet yourself, for this is 
holy ground :— 


There were curtains to Phcebe’s bed, ponderous fes- 
toons, which brooded over the girl like a cloud, making a 
night in that one corner where elsewhere it was beginning 
to be day. The morning light, however, soon stole into 
the aperture at the foot of the bed, betwixt those faded 
curtains. Finding the new guest there, with a bloom on 
her cheeks like the morning’s own, and @ gentle stir of 
departing slumber in her limbs, as when an early breeze 
moves the foliage,—-the dawn kissed her brow. It was 
the caress which a dewy maiden—such as the Dawn is, 
unmortally—gives to her sleeping sister, partly from the 
impulse of irresistible fondness, and partly as a pretty 
hint that it is now time to unclose her eyes. At the 
touch of those lips of light, Phebe quietly awoke, and 
for a moment did not recognise where she was, nor how 
those heavy curtains chanced to be festooned around her. 
Nothing, indeed, was absolutely plain to her, except that 
it was now early morning, and that, whatever might 
happen next, it was proper, first of all, to get up and say 
her prayers, When Phebe was quite 
dressed, . hastening down the creaking and car- 
petless staircase, she found her way into the garden, 
gathered some of the most perfect of the roses, and 
brought them to her chamber. A wild hut of 
underbrush, tossed together by wayfarers through the 
primitive forest, would acquire the home aspect by one 
night’s lodging of such a woman, and would re- 
tain it long after her quiet figure had disappeared into 
the surrounding shade. What was precisely Phoebe’s 
process, we find it impossible to say. She appeared to 
have no preliminary design, but gave a touch here and 
there; brought some articles of furniture to light, and 
dragged others into the shadow; looped up or let dewn 
a window-curtain, and, in the course of half-an-hour, had 
fully succeeded in throwing a kindly and hospitable smile 
over the apartment. . . There was still another 
peculiarity of this inscrutable charm. The bed-chamber, 
no doubt, was a chamber of very great and varied expe- 
rience, as a scene of human life: the joy of bridal nights 
had throbbed itself away here; new immortals had first 
drawn earthly breath here ; and here old people had died. 
But—whether it were the white roses, or whatever the 


subtile influence might be—a person of delicate instinct | 
would have known at once that it was now a maiden’s | 


bed-chamber, and had been purified of all former evil and 
sorrow, by her sweet breath and happy thoughts. Her 
dreams of the past night, being such cheerful ones, had 


exorcised the gloom, and now haunted the chamber in its 


stead, 


This is very sweet writing, and its taintless 
delicacy reminds us of the shower-bath scene in 
‘‘ Lady Lee’s Widowhood.” It is not an easy 


thing to take a lady (Captain Hamley takes 
two) into a shower-bath, to draw the curtains, to 





Fresh was 
Phebe, moreover, and airy and swect in her) 
apparel; as if nothing that she wore,—nceither | 
her gown, nor her small straw bonnet, nor her | 


And | 
if this is not sufficient, let us accompany our | 


Open the 
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pull the string, and send one out “pink and 
palpitating,’”’ and the other “erect and cool,” 
without sending the thoughts into a single 
enclosed track; but Captain Hamley has done it 
to a nicety, and that single scene is, to our 
thinking, worth the whole cost of the book,—if 
we may use such a hackneyed reviewer's phrase. 


We are almost ashamed to recollect, and quite 
too ashamed to mention, how many times over 
we have read the above-quoted passages con- 
cerning Pheebe’s bedroom, and the following 
equally beautiful love scene :— 


“Why do we delay so?” asked Phabe. “ This secret 
takes away my breath! Let us throw open the doors!” 

“In all our lives, there can never come another moment 
like this!” said Holgrave. “ Pheebe, is it all terror ?— 
nothing but terror? Are you conscious of no joy, as I 
am, that has made this the only pomt of life worth 
living for ? ” 

“ It seems a sin,” replied Phoebe, trembling, “ to think 

of joy at such a time!” 
“Could you but know, Phabe, how it was with me 
'the hour before you came!” exclaimed the artist ;—“a 
dark, cold, miserable hour! ‘The presence of yonder dead 
man threw a great black shadow over everything; he 
made the universe, so far as my perception could reach, a 
scene of guilt, and of retribution more dreadful than 
the guilt. The sense of it took away my youth—I never 
hoped to feel young again ! But, Phoebe, you 
crossed the threshold, and hope, and warmth, and joy 
came in with you! The black moment became at once 
a blissful one. It must not pass without the spoken 
word—TI love you !” 

“ How can you love a simple girl like me?” asked 
Phoebe, compelled by his earnestness to speak. “ You 
have many, many thoughts with which I should try in 
vain to sympathise. And I,—I, too—have tendencies with 
which you would sympathise as little. That is less 
|matter. But I have not scope enough to make you 
happy.” 
| “Youare my only possibility of happiness!” answered 
Holgrave. “I have no faith in it, except as you bestow 
it on me !” 

“ And, then, I am afraid !” continued Phoebe, shrinking 
| towards Holgrave, even while she told him so frankly 
'the doubts with which he affected her, “you will lead 
/me out of my own quiet path. You will make me strive 
| to follow you where it is pathless. I cannot do so: it is 
not my nature. I shall sink down and perish !” 

“Ah, Phoebe!” exclaimed Holgrave, with almost a 
| sigh, and a smile that was burthened with thought ; “ it 
will be far otherwise than as you forebode. The world 
owes all its onward impulses to men ill at ease. The 
happy man inevitably confines himself within ancient 
limits. 1 have a presentiment that, hereafter, it will be 
my lot to set out trees, to make fences—perhaps even, 
in due time, to build a house for another generation ; in 
a word, to conform myself to laws, and the peaceful prac- 
tice of society. Your poise will be more’ powerful than 
| any oscillating tendency of mine.” 

“I would not have it so!” said Phasbe, earnestly. 

“Do you love me?” asked Holgrave. “If we love 
ecw the moment has room for nothing more. 
if eg pn hat ban Do you love me, 
Phebe ?” 

“You look into my heart,” said she, letting ber eyes 
drop. “ You know I love you !” 

And it was in this hour, so full of doubt and awe, that 
the one miracle was ere ee Se 

The bliss which makes 
things true, beautiful, and holy, shone 
maiden. were conscious of 
They transfigured the earth, and made it Eden 
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themselves the two first dwellers in it. The dead man, 
so close beside them, was forgotten. At such a crisis, 
there is no death, for immortality is revealed anew, and 
embraces everything in its hallowed atmosphere.” 


We trust we have some perception, such as 
Mr. Hawthorne would recognise, of Love as the. 
grand beautifier and reconciler, but we cannot 
allow him to go uncontradicted when he says, 
through Holgrave, that “‘the w orld owes all its 
onward impulses to men ill at ease,” and so on. 
Lord Bacon, i in his ‘“‘ Essay of Married and Single 
Life,”’ falls short of the truth upon this subject ; 
Mr. Hawthorne, we think, oversteps it. Nor 
will it do to say that existence is always a blank 
without sexual attachment; there are very. 

arnest and delicate natures who lead most 
real and beautiful lives, without “love’’ in the 
restricted sense, and, we believe, without feeling 
any “aching void.”’ 

But a truce to fault-finding. We dare say 
you will be amused, like ourselves, to notice a 
similarity between a passage in the book we are 
talking about, and another in Tennyson’s ‘‘Sleep- 
ing Palace.’ Mr. Hawthorne is describing an 
Italian-boy with his organ and automata :— 

The Italian turned a crank ; and behold, every one of | 
these individuals started into the most curious vivacity. 
The cobbler wrought upon a shoe; the blacksmith ham- 
mered his iron; the soldier waved his glittering blade ; 
the lady raised a tiny breeze with her fan; the jolly 
toper swigged lustily ‘at his bottle; a scholar opened his 
book with eager thirst for knowledge, and turned his 
head to and fro along the page; the milk-maid energeti- | 


cally drained her cow; a miser counted gold upon his | 
strong-box; anda lover saluted his mistress on her lips. 


Mr. Tennyson is narrating the arrival of the 
fairy prince :— 
A touch, a kiss, the charm was snapt ! 
There rose a noise of striking clocks, 
And feet that ran, and doors that clapt, 
And barking dogs and crowing cocks ; 
A fuller light illumined all, 
A breeze through all the garden swept, 
A sudden hubbub shook the hall, 
And sixty feet the fountain leapt. 
The hedge broke in, the banner blew, 
The butler drank, the steward scrawled, 
The fire shot up, the marten flew, 
The parrot screamed, the peacock squalled, 
The maid and page renewed their strife, 
The palace banged, and buzzed, and crackt, 
And all the long-pent stream of life 
Dashed downwards in a cataract! 


Magnificently written, is it not? Mr. Haw- 
thorne’s passage about the Italian-boy loses 
much by being taken out of its connection, to 
which we refer you. 

No attentive reader of Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
especially no reader of the ‘‘ Mosses from an 
Old Manse,’’ can fail to discern that there is 
always, or nearly always, a typical meaning 
running through Mr. Hawthorne's _ stories. 
Notable instances are to be found in the “ Birth- 
Mark,” and the ‘Artist of the Beautiful.” In 
the former, there are features which point to 
the ‘Scarlet Letter;” in the latter, to the 
House of Seven Gables ;” the former sends us 
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‘to the chapter in “ Zanoni,” in which Glyndon 
dares THE Mystery; the latter, to Emerson’s 
«Essay on Art.” Of various typical meanings 
capable of being given to the ‘‘ House of Seven 
Gables,’ we give that which occurred to us 
‘first, and which seems best supported by a re- 
ference to the ‘‘Mosses.” It is eminently a 
nineteenth century story. All the way through, 
Law and Convention are presented as blind, 
stupid powers, siding with the strong, when 

strength 7s most unjust. The Pyncheon of olden 
times is surely the type of Might, wicked Might, 
grasping the heritage of Industry in the name 
of Religion, while the law hallows the wrong, 
and creates a nominally “just” right for the 
“owner” of things originally acquired by 
rapine and murder. The Maule family stands 
for Labour and Invention robbed of their 
birthright, and biding their time. Hepziball 
for Aristocracy, become, as now, old-womanish, 
and driven, in days of ‘unrestricted compe- 
tition,” when the cotton-lord may buy up the 
land-lord, to ally itself with the very ‘Industry 
which, in olden days, it contemned. Alice, 
with her posies and her harpsichord, represents 
‘the shadowy grace and beauty which — 
things that have “hoar antiquity’ and 
scription in their favour. Clifford is the wo 
‘of the Gentle and Beautiful, pushed aside or 
trodden upon by rampant Material Success, 
whose type is the “Pyncheon of to-day.” 
Young Holgrave is the old, wronged Industry, 
backed by science and stirred by daring specula- 
tion, now coming forward, in fresh guise and 
fashion, to claim its own. Uncle Venner is 
extremest Poverty, pauperism, dignified in our 
eyes by contributing its own peculiar lessons of 
wisdom: ‘You are welcome, friends, to my 
mess of dandelions!” Phabe is—Pheebe, and 
'has such a corner in our hearts that we do not 
| like to make anything else of her, least of all an 
abstraction. But surely this pretty creation of 
Mr. Hawthorne’s must stand for the Middle 
Classes of Society, to whom has been committed 
by Providence the mission of social reconcilia- 
tion; which, once completed, the disunited are 
joined, the unblest, blest, and the ‘wild re- 
| former ’’ becomes a Conservative after Heaven’s 
own fashion. Moan no longer, old harpsichord ! 
Home to thy rest, grieved Shade! Cease thy 
prophecies, O whispering elm, and break into 
murmurous thanksgivings ! 

Turning a farewell thought to the humanity, 
purpose, and purity of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s 
writings, our minds revert insensibly to poor, 
unhappy Edgar Allan Poe. Ah! we cry, what 











a burden of grief and shame lies in 
L’immenza impieta, la vita indegna ! 
Far from all remembrance of Mr. Hawthorne 


be any thought of such a sacrilege. Let him 
say, for himself, how high he has set his mark, 


how dearly he estimates his vocation :— 





The blacksmith, by main force, unclosed the infant’s 
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hand, and found within the palm a small heap of glit- | eyes, while his spirit possessed itself in the enjoyment of 

tering fragments, whence the Mystery of Beauty had | the reality. 

fled for ever. And, as for Owen Warland, he looked 3 :' von have found the “ t sec ” 

placidly at what seemed the ruin of his life’s labour, and ee ee detruite, le T aan pegs 
. > = 


which was yet no ruin. He had caught a far other sare . : 
butterfly than this. When the artist rose high enough mobile! but the Giod- possessed soul rests in the 
to achieve the Beautiful, the symbol by which he made it | everlasting Yea, and its uttered thought lives 


perceptible to mortal senses became of little value in his' for ever ! 
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Ys it from the force of decent custom only, or is | this state of things it would be impossible perhaps 
it not from the consciousness of a moral fitness, | for one man, or any number of men, to devise. 
that we usually reserve till the close of a public | Butit seems clear enough that in an age like ours, 
man’s career that review of its history which| when Literature is not, as in former times, a 
may serve to fix his place in our estimation, | mere holiday business, but a life-work; when 
und to supply us, for oufselves, with lessons; the greatest things, alike with the smallest, are 
that may either guide or warn—with the wisdom subject to its power and surveillance ; something 
to be gathered from disaster, and the courage should surely be devised by which authors who 
from success? It arises, we believe, from an/| spring, as half of them do, from the workers— 
instinctive consciousness that the close of a life| might receive something like timely help and 
is the most fitting time for passing upon our furtherance. For the system of self-help—which 
fellows a final judgment—not only because we | often means self-extinguishment—forces men 
can then include the man’s whole being and into such strange shapes and circumstances, that 
doing, but also because in the presence of the | the better part of their powers are often sacri- 
Grim King, all acerbity of temper is lost in a, ficed in seeking an opportunity to work at all. 
certain compassion for his victim, and the We happen to know a young man who applied 
mind is more likely to find itself in the true | to a celebrated literary M.P. for his advice as to 
critical region—that of brotherly sympathy and entering the literary profession. He received 
kindness. Our first thought is, at such a time, | for answer—‘‘If you depend upon Literature for 
that these men, with their life-work, the errors|a subsistence, you must be prepared to forfeit 
they committed, the follies they indulged, have | your moral integrity.” 
passed away for ever ;—Death has invested them} We are willing to believe that Mr. ex- 
with a kind of sacredness; and Humanity, with | aggerated his statement, that his advice might 
its eye of dewy pity, will only condemn where | be effective—as it certainly was; for our ac- 
we must condemn, rather “in sorrow than in | quaintance, if he has not relinquished his 
anger.” literary aspirations, has sought to realise them 
The three names at the head of this article are|in the trade of a trunkmaker. Yet it is too 
the names of no great literary heroes. The | true that in the novitiate, or the pauses, of his 





world, in them, has not to deplore such a loss as | 
in 1832, when Gothe, the master singer—Scott, 
the Great Magician—and Cuvier, the man of 
science — three great Juminaries — all set to- | 
gether. Phillips, Hunt, Lockhart, are starcely 
suns at all, but resemble rather stars, which 
night has revealed; for to the majority their 
names were less known in life than after 
death. 

The career of Samuel Phillips, from the many 
schemes in which he was engaged, and the suc- 
cess he achieved, was rather that’of a literary ad- 
venturer than of an ordinary man of letters. This 
is not said as anything to his dishonour, but to 








illustrate the strange places in which men of 
genius often find themselves, and to show what | 


career, the man of letters is often compelled to 
write rather what will pay, than what is ap- 
proved by his convictions or his tastes. And if 
he be one of the few whose opinions link them 


to no sect’ or party,—if his thoughts serve 


rather as food for the teachers of the present, 
than for the present itself, his choicest medita- 
tions will probably die with him, and the care- 
less, somnolent world dream on for some century, 
or so, to come. 

But we must leave these speculations for the 
narrative which suggested them. Professor 
Samuel Phillips was the son of a London 
tradesman, and by birth a Jew. His first 
appearance in public was as a player; and 
very early in life he must have given his 


a curious novitiate this literary age, par excellence, ‘friends some striking evidences of Histrionie 
has provided for the literary man. The education talent; for he was announced on the bills of 
of neglect,—the liberty to help yourself,—has | Covent-garden as “‘ Master Phillips, whose ex- 


certainly some advantages ; for those who emerge 
Victoriously from difficulties are doubtless the 
larger and stronger men for their struggle ; but, 
alas! how many never do emerge! A remedy for | 





traordinary abilities have been much admired at 
select parties of the nobility.” He was then 
only in his fifteenth year. His “ Richard,” it 
is said, had in it something of original merit ; 
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but he soon left the stage, either from constitu- | 
tional inability, or from the non-appearance of the | 
expected success: both causes are assigned. His 
friends next sent him to the London University, 
still giving him credit for uncommon talents, 
and his subsequent career has amply borne out 
their most sanguine expectations. He attracted 
the attention of the Duke of Sussex by an 
Essay on Milton, and was sent from the London 
University to Gottingen, and thence to Cam- 
bridge. On leaving the University, his prospects. v 
from literature seemed so cheerless that he 
accepted the situation of private secretary to 
Alderman Salomons. He exchanged this post, 
in a short time, for that of private tutor in the 
family of the Marquis of Aylesbury, and was 
the teacher of Lord Ernest Bruce. He made, it 
seems, during this time, several unsuccessful lite- | 
rary attempts, and is described as just giving up | 
hope, when his novel of “Caleb Stukeley” was ac- | 
cepted by the conductors of Blackwood’ s Magazine. 

This novel had a fair success,—gave him a re- | 
spectable standing,—and was ‘followed by “ We| 
are all Low Pe ‘ople There,” and other tales. | 
But the great event of his life was his becoming | 
connected with the Zimes, as the writer of t! Lose | 
celebrated articles which have since been re- 

published as Literary Essays. The engage- 





ment, like Edward Stirling’s, was the result of | 


an accidental communication. In style clear, 
clever, and eloquent, but not particularly accu- 
rate or profound, his contributions were read 


much less for the justness or originality of his | he lived so long. 


views, than for the manly and vigorous form in | 





which they were presented. The fact is, 
Vhillips was a Tory; and his Essays often show | 
how one radical error may colour and pervert | 
the whole current of opinion and tasie. This is| 
particularly evident in his review of ‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.” You read the essay right 
through, with high-wrought interest ; 


of his argument. It will now 


lieved, that its unique, graphic ‘desc ription, its friend and companion.’ 


unmatched tenderness Pad pathos, its thrilling 


incidents—all based, confessedly, upon the fac ts 


of contemporary life—were passed by with little 
notice, and faint praise; and the thunder of con- 
demnation hurled against the work as a whole, 
—simply because it would injure the vested rights 
of property, even though that property consisted 
of flesh and blood. We well remember our im- 
pression of the Book after we had read the Essay ; 
how little we thought such a treat was in store 
for us as was the first perusal of ‘‘ Uncle Tom ;” 
still less, that the name of the authoress was 
destined to become a household word in castle 
and cottage, and to outvie in the universality of 
its fame even that of Sir Walter Scott. 

Phillips’ reviews of the works of Thomas 
Carlyle are open to equal or more objection. In 
fact, whenever the book to be reviewed breathed 


but the! 


interest you feel is a tribute rather to the ge nius | 
of the writer, than a homage to the soainine ss | ‘Pines says, 


scarcely be be- able man; or a more jamiable and intelligent 











freedom of thought, either in religion or politics, 
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his critique was sure to be caustic, harsh, un- 
true. Still, as a slight exception, and partially 
' perhaps explaining the cause of the rest, we 
may remark that there is noticeable in his Essay 
on Carlyle’s ‘ Sterling” a certain air of frolic- 
some raillery—as though the writer felt that if 
he must condemn, it should at least be with jovial 
good-humour. His best cfforts are those in 
which the subject is purely literary, as in his 
Essay on Wilmot’s ‘‘ Objects, Pleasures, and Ad- 

vantages of Literature.’ Here we have the 


‘genuine man, apart from his Tory or other pre- 
judices—his unbounded love of literature; his 


neat, delicate taste; his sharp, clear eye, and 
manly style. Besides these contributions to the 
| Times, Mr. Phillips originated Murray’s “‘ Read- 
ing for the Rail,” and “ Longman’s Traveller's 
Library.’ He wrote also leaders for the Morn- 
ing ITerald; and, later on, he bought the John Bull, 
—thinking to restore its popularity, and increase 
his own fortune ; but in this he failed, and the 
John Bull passed out of his hands. His last 
public labours were devoted to the Crystal 
Palace C ompany—for whom he wrote the “ Shil- 
ling Hand- book,’’ and the ‘‘ Guide to the Portrait 
‘( jallery,” and acted as General Literary Director. 

In passing judgment upon his literary labours, 
it should be remembered that they were, for the 
most part, produced in a very weak and pre- 
carious state of health,—so much so, that his 
death, though sudden, would at no time have 
been unexpected ; the wonder be-ng rather that 
This circumstance may also 
have increased the venom which he sometimes 
threw into his papers, if it did not wholly 
originate it. The probability of this is further 
increased by the fact, that his personal attacks 
were not republished with the collected Essays. 
Though by the public admired for their ability, 
by him they seem to have been regretted. In 
private life, moreover, he is described as a merry, 
good- tempered, and genial- hearted fellow. The 
‘there never was a more honour- 


And one who seems to 
have known him well, writes elsewhere, that ‘“ to 
do a service seemed with him the instinct of a 
generous nature;” that ‘his almost boyish 
| sportiveness endeared him to a multitude of 
friends and associates ;’’ and that ‘ his memory 
will ever be tenderly cherished by all who en- 
_joyed the inflyence of his kind and cordial 
nature.’ 

The second name in our title is that of 
Frederick Knight Hunt—a man who sprang 
immediately from the ranks of the people, and 
is remarkable not so much for the works he pro- 
duced, as for the truly workmanlike life which 
he lived. Almost every difficulty which it is 
possible for man to encounter,—want, orphan- 
hood, poverty, deficient culture,—were his herit- 
age; but he struggled right valiantly with 
them all, and triumphed over all, and by such 
means as should make all men honour him. 
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At the early age of sixteen, he was left father-| disease. He was smitten with typhus about the 
less, —the eldest of six children, and his mother | fifthof November last, and died on the eighteenth, 
without provision. His first employment was at the early age of forty. His life,—we will 
in a very subordinate capacity in the office of) say once more,—was a noble, as well as an 
the Morning Herald. ‘This situation occupied eventful one. His father’s family, from his 
his nights; and he courageously procured in | sixteenth year till his death, was a source of 
addition a clerkship in a lawyer's office, which | trouble and expense ; and much of his hard work 
consumed the best part of the day. Thus he was doubtless undertaken for them. He worked 
literally worked night and day, to aid in| his way, unaided, from the lowest to the highest 
supporting his father’s family. For three} ranks of journalism; and has thereby left an 
years he had but one whole night's rest a} example to us all, of what can be done by steady 
week. The lawyer, it seems, had but little|courage and generous resolve. His manners 
to oceupy his clerk; and the clerk devoted} were kind and unpretentious. Those who knew 
the leisure thus obtained to reading and writing. | him best, say that he never made an enemy or 


Every shilling which could well be spared, he 
ulso spent in books. The love of literature 
thus bravely developed, became the means of 
his advancement. His industrious habits and 
his devotion to study attracted the attention of 
his briefiess patron ; and he obtained for him his 
first literary engagement. ‘The journal failing, 
he was led to reflect upon the precarious nature 
of literary employment; and, in search of a more 
permanent means of living, he commenced the 
study of medicine. He took advantage of his 
new connections and attainments to start the 
Medical Times. This periodical lives yet; and 
its success enabled him. to pass the Hall and 
College, and thus to quality himself for medical | 
practice. But family misfortunes fell upon 
him, and to save a relative from ruin, he sold 
his paper, and accepted the post of Union Sur- 
geon in Norfolk. His old love of literature 
still haunted him; and at the end of a year he 
was again in London, attempting to establish a 
practice and to eke out a living by various literary 











lost a friend. 

Last, but not least, comes John Gibson Lock- 
hart—a man who held a much higher worldly 
and literary position than either Phillips or 
Hunt, but whose claims upon our admiration 
are much more questionable. His family was 
tolerably wealthy, and he inherited, through an 
elder brother's death, a considerable estate. In 
respect to literature, he was the author of four 
creditable novels ; for many years the Editor of 
the Quarterly ; the author of a “ Life of Burns,”’ 
and the best biographer of Scott. In respect to 
his personal reputation, it must be said that his 
representations of the connection of Scott with 
the Ballantynes, his irresistible love of satire, 
and his cold, almost forbidding manners, made 
him plenty of enemies. As to the first of these 
causes of unpopularity, we must enroll our 
names on the list of those who think that his 
defence of Sir Walter, and his explanations of 
the Ballantyne business, are perfectly reasonable 
and just. That the objects for which Scott, in his 


engagements. He started the Ladies’ Newspaper | own mind, laboured—inyolving the most splendid 
—was sub-editor of the //lustrated News—aud | fortune ever made by writing—were frittered 
subsequently editor of the Petorial Times. | away, through, of course, the commercial panic, 


In 1846, he became assistant editor of the}as the immediate cause, but through the heed- 


Daily News—recommended to that post by | 
Charles Dickens. In 1851, he became the 
principal editor, and kept that honourable post 
till his death. In the midst of these incessant 
and harassing employments, he found ‘time to 
write a history of the English Newspaper, in a 
work called the “Fourth Estate’; and for a 
short time was Secretary to the London Anti- 
Corn-law League. As a literary man, his chief 
fault,—which was doubtless due in great mea- 
sure to his social position,—was a strong ten- 
dency to overtask and diffuse his strength. He 
made too many engagements; and, as a natural 


less character of John Ballantyne, as the origi- 
nating cause—we hold to be as certain asanything 
can be made by human testimony. We say not— 
neither did Lockhart—that the Ballantynes were 
at all dishonest, or even consciously dishonour- 


able; although some of their transactions have 


a criminally careless aspect—but that John 
Ballantyne, though an amiable man and a 
jovial companion, was every way unfit to be en- 
trusted with the management of so large a 
business. The curious, even laughable facts, 
connected with John Ballantyne’s will, throw the 
best light upon his character. He knew so little 


consequence, almost all his efforts had the ap- | the state of his own finances, that in his will he 


pearance of hard work and over-haste. The 
‘Fourth Estate’ is an interesting and useful 
work ; but it has little or nothing of beauty or 
brilliancy. He was a man of sound intellect, 
and good business-habits; and the Daily News 
is chiefly indebted to him for the firm standing 
which it has obtained amongst commercial men. 
His constitution was naturally weak, and 
his manifold labours and excitement wore it 
down to inability to withstand the attacks of 





left Scott a good round sum; for which, doubt- 
less, Scott was duly grateful,—but lo! when 
affairs had been properly examined, the testator 
was found to be several thousand pounds in debt. 
And yet this was the man who or mis- 

the financial department of the firm of 
Scott and Ballantyne. Scott saw, of course,— 
he must have seen,—the inaptuess of John 
Ballantyne’s habits for the position he held, and 
as he was content with the risk, was so far re- 
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sponsible for the result; but the truth is, John’s 

generous, genial temper, and his light, gay 
humour so gained upon Scott’s heart that ne loved 
him even as a brother; all minor differences were 
lost in their fellowship of soul; and losses gra- 
dually accumulated upon them, till they all were 
crushed together. The quarrel which followed, 

it appears to us, ought never to have arisen. 

And as to Lockhart, he has but given a 
literal statement of the causes and results of 
the most important fact in Scott’s life. He 
could not have evaded it, if he would; and 
it would have been left where he left it, if 
his death had not stimulated adverse critics to 
re-open the old wound. His portraits of the | 
Ballantynes, as also of Constable, ‘Laid! iw, Terry, | 
and Tom Purdie, have a homeliness which affords 
evidence of his truthfulness, as well as of un- 
common literary skill. As a whole, his “Life of. 
Scott’ ranks with Boswell’s « Johnson, ” and | 
Moore’s ‘ Byron.’”’ It is equal in interest and | 
detail to the former, and greatly superior to the | 
latter. His style is not 80 cramped and John- 
sonian as Boswell’s, nor so pretentiously musical 
as Moore’s ; 
all good writing,—that of clearness, directness, 
and a certain brevity and decision. 

Lockhart was the son of a Glasgow clergy- 
man, and destined for the law; but his income 
as a barrister was so small, that his attention 
was soon directed towards literature. His first 
appearance was in Blackwood’s Magazine, in| 


but it has the prime qualities of | 
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over and meet him at Chiefswood in a body, 
towards evening.”” Sometimes, too, when the 
weather permitted, Scott would propose to dine 
in the open air, and thus “‘ get rid,” as he said, 
‘“‘of the inconvenience of small rooms, and by 
making it natural and easy for gentlemen to 
help the ladies, the paucity of servants would 
go for nothing.” In 1825, however, Lockhart 
removed to London, and for seventeen years 
subsequently was Editor of the Quarterly 
Review, with a salary of 1,200/. a year. 
In the conduct of this Review he gave to 
‘many great offence; but in a post of that 
kind, cause of offence could scarcely perhaps, 
more or less, have been avoided. He attacked, 
in particular, the Cockney school of Poetry, 
‘and was bitter upon Southey. His position 
| necess: arily separated him from the cabals 
‘of authors; and he seemed to think that an 
amount of dignified reserve and haughty de- 
meanour was also an Editorial attribute. But 
if these qualities are sometimes requirements, 





'they are never lovely; and many who would 
have been glad of his friendship, turned away 


offended. He gave up the Review in 1842, and 
retired upon the estate which had descended to 
him. In 1843 Sir Robert Peel nominated him 
Auditor of the Duchy of Cornwall,—a sinecure 
worth three or four hundred a-year. He was 
now famous and opulent; and his last ten years 





for a sad crowd of family bereavements. 


might have been the happiest and the best, but 
Lady 


a series of satirical papers upon the Whigs | | Scott died first, and Lockhart’s intelligent and 


of Edinburgh. 
too much by a spirit of party, which excited | 
against him an angry contempt, and which he 
himself condemned in after times, as thoughtless, 
and boyish,—a judgment, in our opinion, by far | 
too lenient ; for satire we regard as the meanest of 
literary efforts—the sign of a low nature—as 
different from humour, to use the antithesis of 
Carlyle, himself a good illustration of the diffe- 
rence, as ‘* Heaven is different from Vauxhall.” 
Lockhart was introduced to Sir Walter Scott in 
1818. He had just returned from Germany, 
and amused Scott by describing the appearance 
of Gothe, as he first saw him, ‘‘alighting from 
his carriage, crammed with wild plants and 
herbs which he had picked up in the course of 
his morning’s botanising among the hills above 
Jena.” Scott took a liking to him from the 
first, which is, and was, something in his favour, 
for in two years after Scott bestowed upon him 
his favourite daughter. The early years of Lock- 
hart’s married life were spent at Chiefswood,—a 
small cottage, within an easy ride of Abbotsford. 
It was those years upon which his imagination, 
in later life, ioved” to dwell. It was here he 
wrote his Novels: works which, as they are 
most removed from party spirit, have given the 
most general satisfaction. It was here Scott 
often him with welcome visits; and 


These articles were dictated | beloved boy, Hugh Littlejohn, next ; he for whom 


‘Scott had written the ‘‘ Tales of a Grandfather: “ 


‘These were followed, at short intervals, by 


Scott himself, his daughter Anne, his two sons, 
and Mrs. Lockhart. Thus, in 1836, Lockhart 


‘was left, of all Scott’s family, with only one 


son, and one daughter. The son "had always been 
a trouble to him, and died in early manhood. 
The daughter remains, the sole descendant of 
Sir Walter Scott. She married soon, and became 
so severe a Catholic, that her father could find 
but little pleasure in her society. Thus, all the 
ties which bound him to life, wore away; all 
which could make leisure valuable, departed, to 
leave ita desert. A critic, who in other respects 
has treated him with severity, says, ‘‘ that those 
who saw him in his daily walk in London,— 
his handsome countenance —always with a 
lowering and sardonic expression—now darkened 
with sadness, —and the thin lips compressed 
more than ever, as by pain of mind, forgave, in 
respectful compassion for one so visited, all 
causes of quarrel, and threw themselves into 
his mind, seeing only the early pranks with 
Christopher North, the dinings by the brook at 
Chiefswood, the glories of Abbotsford, and the 
Home in Regent’ s Park, with the gentle Sophia 
presiding.” 

In 1853, Lockhart went to Italy in search of 
health, and returned last spring, with little or 





surprised 
would sometimes invite his party at Abbotsford, 
“‘when they were few and friendly, to come 


no improvement. In October, he had a severe 








attack of diarrhoea. 
worse; and, on the 25th, expired at Abbotsford, 
rather of a broken constitution, than of any 
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In November, he was much | definite disease. On the Friday following, he 


was taken to Dryburgh Abbey; and now lies, 
side by side, with Sir Walter Scott. 


“THE WAR—WHO’S TO BLAME?’ * 


Ir is almost impossible to separate, in the rea- | 
soning of mankind, the ideas of suffering and of 
culpability. By a logic of the feelings, they 
associate disaster with default; and the more 
wide-spread the suffering, the higher they look 
for its source. Increased knowledge strengthens, 
though it also corrects, this intuitive judg- 
ment. Famine and pestilence were, from their 
first experience, attributed to the anger of 
Heaven at the sins of earth—now, to the aveng- 
ing operation of violated law. And the plague 
of war, less lightly estimated now than ever, 
the moral sense of the world unhesitatingly 
ascribes to an infernal purpose, or equally in- 
fernal passions, unhappily clothed with human 
power. 

We are at war,—and we charge upon our 
enemy the guilt of war. Conscious, at least, 
that we did not desire war, and that it was 
with no thought of selfish ends we entered on 
the war,—we conclude, perhaps too readily, that 
his is all the blame. We are naturally intole- 
rant of any exceptions, in our midst, to this 
conclusion. We will not have it questioned, 
least of all by our own countrymen, that we were 
reluctant and disinterested. Proscription, po- 
litical and social, threatens the individual brave 
enough, or brutish enough, to set himself against 
a belief essential to our self-toleration. ‘If these 
men be right, we are accursed,” is the universal, | 
reasonable feeling. Nevertheless, the voice of| 
dissent is heard,—and we are of those who think 
it should not be suppressed. The very strength 
of our conviction that it is the enemy who is 
guilty of provoking this war, disposes us to de- 
mand that respectable remonstrants against our 
part in it, should not be silenced. And when 
the remonstrant bears so honoured a name as 
that of John Bright—synonymous with great 
intellectual ability, high moral character, and 
unimpeached political integrity,—we protest, in 
the name of free speech and English fairness, 
against his being assailed with dishonourable 
epithets, and still more dishonourable impu- 
tations. 

Mr. Macqueen, the author of a work named 
below, and whose title we have appropriated 
above,—with the intention of widely extending 
its application, — has written 400 pages in 
maintenance of the position that t/is country was 
‘completely wrong in the proceedings which 
have led to the terrible contest into which she 
has unguardedly rushed””—‘ misled and mad- 








dened by the grossest and most extensive system 


of error and fabrication ever before organised 
in any age or country.”’ This he says in the 
first page of his Preface,—and, not to keep us 
long under the impression that it is Russian 
diplomacy to which he alludes in the latter of 
these strong sentences,—he tells us at the top 
of the second page, that ‘‘ owr Ambassadors and 
the Ambassadors of our ally, cut a deplorable 
figure in the eyes of plain-dealing and truth.” 
He goes on to give a version of the Eastern 
question which would make France the aggres- 


‘sor, Turkey the fortunate, England the dupe, 


and Russia the injured! His allusions to un- 
happily indisputable instances of double-dealing 
on the part of our Ministers, make us almost 
afraid that he is about to sustain his whole case 
—terrible as it is; but before the Preface is con- 
cluded, we come upon allusions of quite another 
character — allusions, as to facts universally 
received, to speculations that rarely fail to craze 
those who entertain them. ‘ Already,” he says, 
‘the artful promises and pretensions of the 
Allies, and their professed objects as regards 
Turkey, are blown to the winds; and, as a 
beginning of evils, insurmountable difficulties 
rise before them. They cannot maintain the 
Mahommedan power in independence. Its days 
are numbered by unerring Wisdom. Its ‘ power 
to make war’ was to continue 1260 prophetic 
years, and no longer. The Allies, as they are 
called, cannot roll back the tide of time, nor 
even reproduce yesterday. Every one who 
studies the official documents referred to, and the 
subject, seriously, must come to the conclusion 
that Count Nesselrode did; namely, that France 
and England are solely and entirely to blame 
for the melancholy results that have taken 
place. Our ‘rowers have brought us 
into deep waters.’ Unparalleled in history this 


* The War—Who’s to Blame? or, the Eastern Ques- 
tion Investigated from the Official Documents. By James 
Macqueen, Esq., F.R.G.S., Author of “ African Geog- 
raphy,” &. London: James Madden, Leadenhall-street. 

The Letter of John Bright, Esq., M.P., on the War, 
verified and illustrated by Extracts from the Parlia- 
mentary Documents, &. London: W. and F. Cash, 
5, Bishopsgate-street Withoat. 

Kossuth’s Address on the War Question, delivered on 
the occasion of the Polish Anniversary, on the 29th of 
November, 1854, at St. Martin’s Hall, London; Sir 
Joshua Walmsley, M.P., in the chair. Authentic Edition. 
London: Triibner and Co., 12, Paternoster-row. 

The Conduct of the War. A Speech delivered in the 
House of Commons on Tuesday, 12th of December, 1854, 
by the Right Hon. Sidney Herbert, M.P., &e. &. Lon- 
don: John Murray, Albemarle-street, 
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war will be, and most certainly unparalleled in | when it does not suit their purpose to tell all things that 
its results. It will terminate for ever a cruel Telate to public affairs of great moment. 
system—a daring imposture and delusion, the Mr. Macqueen’s allegations, deduced from—or 
opponent of the Majesty of Heaven, that has perhaps we should say defended by—this ill- 
tyrannised over, and trampled upon, a very | arranged and imperfect body of fact may be 
large portion of the human race for 1260 years. thus stated:—(1.) France was the original 
It must perish, like all its great tyrannic pre- aggressor upon the independence of Turkey, as 
decessors. We see, we know, the fate of the secured by the treaty of 1841; (2.) the Men- 
Egyptian, the Assyrian, the Babylonian, the Per- | schikoff demands were necessitated by those of 
sian, the Macedonian, and the Roman empires; France, and were uniformly moderate ; (3.) the 
all swept away from the face of the earth! So,too, Vienna Note was a satisfactory award; (4.) the 
Mahommedanism must perish.” Guided by the English Government declared war against the 
Table of Contents, we find that the two last Emperor of Russia, maligned by our Ambas- 
chapters of the work—nearly a fourth of the sador at St. Petersburg, only because the Porte, 
whole—are taken up in contrasting the origin, instigated by our Ambassador at Constantinople, 
history, and fate of Christianity and Mahom- held us to an undertaking rashly given. The 
medanism ; ‘Scripture proofs” that Islam must, first of these statements is simply an historical 
fall, strangely inlaid with calculations of the fact. The French Government did, undoubt- 
cost of war and of the supply of food. A writer | edly, permit its representatives to hold towards 
who thus arrogantly identifies his own deduc- | the Porte a language intolerable to an inde- 
tions with the dicta of ‘‘ Unerring Wisdom,’’— pendent Power—and that for the unworthy pur- 
and then unnecessarily obtrudes religious diffe-| pose of obtaining concessions, paltry in them- 
rences upon a question of purely political rela-' selyes, gratifying to the dominant religion of 
tions,—is so very unlikely to investigate with) France. But these demands were handsomely 
unbiassed diligence or report with conscientious withdrawn—whether before or during the Men- 
impartiality, that we can place no reliance upon | schikoff mission, it matters little; except that, 
his voluminous compilation from ‘ the official in the latter case, the withdrawal was the more 
documents.’’ We shall therefore, in the course honourable to the representatives of a Govern- 
of our remarks on the question he has attempted | ment so powerful and of a nation so vain. 
to re-open, make no use of his citations that is| But if the demands of France were arrogant, 
not justified by our own independent knowledge. those of Russia were simply impossible. The 
There is, however, a complaint which we, | concession of a right of protectorate over a 
equally with Mr. Macqueen, and which all| body so numerous as the Greek subjects of 
political writers, in the name of those for whom | Turkey—for to that, or to nothing worth con- 
they write, have to make, and which goes far| tending for, did the demand amount—was a 
to excuse any errors of compilation into which confession of weakness and wrong fatal to the 
he or others may fall. We complain of the | self-respect, and therefore to the political exist- 
habitual mutilation of Foreign- office documents. | ence, of Turkey. Mr. Macqueen thinks it sufti- 
If they may not, for substantial reasons, be cient to characterise as ‘ fabrications’’ those 
published entire, the omissions should be made | accounts of Menschikoff’s bearing—his rudeness 
by an independent and _ responsible person— | to the Sultan, threats to his Ministers, and 
clearly indicated whenever made—and not be | homage to the Greecks—which told upon Europe 
permitted to cast an air of subornation and arti-| and America more effectively than even the 
fice over the whole. The materials of Mr. | able State papers of M. Drouyn d’Lhuys. But 
Macqueen’s volume lie scattered over no less! still more self-complacent is our author upon 
than 1,300 closely-printed folio pages. We) the passage of the Pruth. He regards it as the 
fully sympathise with his disgust at the ag- | mild assertion of an unquestionable right—as the 
gravation of this sufficient concealment of the | gentle alternative, not the insidious preliminary, 


truth by the systematic no-system which pre-|of war. He does not pretend that the Vienna 
vails in these Blue Books :— Note differed from the Menschikoff Ultimatum— 


The confused manner in which these documents have but insists that its joint presentation by France 


been published—where we find confusion worse con- and England to the Czar, bound them to enforce 
founded reigning—together with the endless repetitions | it upon the Sultan. He brings out very strongly 
and extraneous rubbish connected with each particular | the fact that, in refusing this Note, the Porte 
portion of the subject—render the task undertaken all qiq hut adhere to her original resolution. But 
but impracticable, and might well induce the boldest to . . . — 
he will have it that it was at the secret instiga- 


avoid such a task, i i j it i 

satisfactory taper tag ys eee Ms adie tae : tion of Lord Stratford that resolution was taken 

grain of wheat in a sack of chaff. Lord Derby acknow- | and adhered to—Lord Stratford relying for his 
(House of Lords) that he had lost his way and | justification upon the excitement created in 

got bewildered, before he got to the end of the first | Turkey by the presence of a Russian army in 


volume (400 pages). Still, it is evident, notwithstandin Ban, Leeret 
the very great number of Papers that have been publish ‘4, | the Prineipalities and of an Anglo-French fleet 


that many of those have been mutilated ; while it is also in Besika Bay; an excitement certain to end in 
clear that others have been withheld—a practice very | insurrection and foreign intervention. In thus 
reprehensible, but very common with official people, acting, Lord Stratford may have exceeded his 











commission as British Envoy, but we believe he 
showed himself the friend of Turkey and the 
guardian of European interests. 

In all these positions, except the third, Mr. 
Macqueen has the concurrence of Mr. John 
Bright. The passage of the Pruth, Mr. Bright 
regards as ‘‘impolitic and immoral ;” though he 
thinks it might be ‘‘defended out of Vattel,” 
and is at least as justifiable as our menacing 
Athens with bombardment on the rejection of 
Don Pacifico’s claims. But England and France 
declined—he argues—to consider the occupation 
of the Principalities a cause of war, restrained 
Turkey from resistance, and procured from a 
conference of all the Powers an award satis- 
factory to all but Turkey; they therefore should 
have washed their hands of the business. His 
reasoning may be satisfactory to politicians— 
there is too good proof that it was satis- 
factory to our Ministers, and to those of France ; 
but it was not satisfactory to the moral sense of 
either people. They felt it to be intolerable 
that, having been cajoled into offering Turkey, 
in the form of a friendly arbitration, the demand 
she had already rejected, on the faith of our 
support, their Governments should leave her to 
sustain single-handed the decision of her superior 
sagacity. The people did not then know that 
their Governments accepted this award with their 
eyes open—the French Minister pressing it 
upon the Cabinet of St. Petersburg ‘‘ with the 
hope that it will find that tts general sense differs 
nothing from the sense of the proposition presented 
by Prince Menschikoff ;” * and the English 
Ministry pressing it upon that of Constantinople 
with the significant intimation that it might 
have to make war alone.t Nevertheless, says 
Mr. Bright, ‘‘ the moment war was declared by 
Turkey, our Government openly applauded it. 
England then was committed to the war. She 
had promised armed assistance to Turkey—a 





* Cited in Count Nesselrode’s Memorandum of March 
2, 1854, as published in the Journal des Debats. 


¢ On the 10th September, 1853, Lord Clarendon 
writes a long despatch to Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, 
examining the modifications proposed in the Vienna note 
by the Porte, and then adds:—* In conclusion, I have 
to observe, that these last conditions were not made in 
the note sent to Vienna, and which, without them, the 
Porte was prepared to sign as a final settlement of the 
question, There is, consequently, some reason to appre- 
hend that they have since been brought forward, under 
the conviction that they could not be complied with ; and 
should this unfortunately be the case, it will verify the 
prediction of your Excellency made as long ago as the 
16th of July, that there would soon be more to appre- 
hend from the rashness, than from the timidity of Turk- 
ish Ministers; and it will soon confirm the opinion lately 
communicated to Her Majesty’s Government, and which 
they gather also from the tone of your Excellency’s de- 
spatches, namely,—that the feeling of the Turkish Go- 
rernment is a desire for war, founded on the conviction 
that France and England must still perforce side with 
Turkey, and that the war will, therefore, be a successful 
one for the Sultan, and obtain for him guarantees for 


the future, which will materially strengthen his tottering 


vower.”—Biue Book, part iv, p. 95. 
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country without a Government, and whose ad- 
ministration was at the mercy of contending 
factions; and, incapable of fixing a policy for 
herself, she allowed herself to be dragged on by 
the current of events at Constantinople. She 
‘drifted,’ as Lord Clarendon said, exactly de- 
scribing his own position, into the war, appa- 
rently without rudder and compass. The whole 
policy of our Government in this matter is 
marked with an imbecility almost without ex- 
ample.’ Heavy as is this censure, it is fully 
borne out by the citations appended to it by 
the anonymous but skilful Editor of Mr. Bright's 
Letter. These citations exhibit the Govern- 
ment as alternately warning and imploring the 
Porte not to keep them to their promise. Lord 
Stratford reports an interview with Redshid 
Pasha, in November, 1853,—nearly six months 
after the Russians had entered the Principalities,— 
in which he “ omitted nothing that his instrue- 
tions, his recollections, or his reflection, could 
suggest,” in order to prevent a declaration of 
war; all which unavailing, he took his leave 
with ‘evident marks of disappointment and 
dissatisfaction,” and a warning to the Pasha 
that he would one day repent his decision. He 
even appealed to the Sultan against the Minister. 
On the very day on which he presented to Abdul 
Medjid Admiral Dundas and the officers of the 
fleet, he made an opportunity of Ictting it be 
known that that fleet was sent into the 
Turkish waters for show, not for action. He did 
contrive to extort a promise of a few days’ 
further delay—but that promise having been 
overruled, he was informed by Lord Clarendon, 
“‘Her Majesty’s Government are anxious to 
receive the explanations upon this subject 
which your Excellency has doubtless de- 
manded from the Porte.” The Minister who 
had early in the year, commencing his new 
career, informed the Government of Turkey 
that that country was unworthy of protection 
and was hastening to dissolution,*—threatens 
them, in November, with desertion, for having 


* Lord Clarendon, in his letter of instructions to Lord 
Stratford, on receiving the seals of the Foreign Office from 
Lord John Russell, says :—*“ Your Excellency’s long resi- 
dence at the Porte, and intimate knowledge of the affairs 
of Turkey, will enable you to point out those reforms and 
improvements which the Sultan, under his present diffi- 
culties, may have the means of carrying into effect, and 
in what manner the Porte may best establish a system 
of administration calculated to afford reasonable security 
for the development of its commercial measures and the 
maintenance of its independence, recognised by the great 
Christian Powers on presumption of its proving a reality, 
and a stable bond of peace in their respective relations 
with the Porte, and generally through the Levant. 
Nor will you disguise from the Sultan and his Ministers 
that perseverance in their present course must end in 
alienating the sympathies of the British nation, and 
making it i ible for Her Majesty's Government to 
shelter them the impending danger, or to overlook 
the exigencies of Christendom exposed to the 
consequences of their unwise policy and 
adminisiration.”— Book, part i. pp. 
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refused to let the year close upon an unresisted 


invasion. Yet this same Minister, speaking in 
his place in the British Parliament, drew ap- 


plause even from the apathetic Peers by a show 
of indignation at Russian dissimulation, and of 
zeal in the maintenance of Turkish inde- 


pendence. Word-valorous at home, under the 


compulsion of an excited public sentiment,— 


resolutely inactive abroad, except to further, 


parley with the aggressor and restrain the 
ieved—does not even his own ignobly 
felicitous phrase fail to express the full measure 
of his “blame” ? 
But, unhappily, these citations do not exhaust 


eleventh month of a war, it is not too late to in- 
quire who was to blame in its origination ; for 
the character of the men and the motives by 
which they were actuated, cannot fail to be in- 
fluential on its after-progress. A war undertaken 
on compulsion will hardly be prosecuted but on 
the same conditions. Still less will a war com- 
menced without a well-defined object tend to the 
speedy establishment of ‘‘a safe, honourable, 
and enduring peace.’ It is for this reason alone 
‘that we revive, at this apparently inopportune 
‘moment, facts that have been little used but as 
the temporary weapons of party—not in a spirit 
of political cynicism, still less of factious hosti- 
We believe the 


our grounds of judgment. Mr. Macqueen takes lity to the Government. 
care to remind us of the Secret Correspondence, Coalition Cabinet did a great wrong, both 
and to argue therefrom that England had no to itself and to the country, in under- 
reason to accuse the Czar of concealing his views | taking to conduct a war they had so strenu- 
upon Turkey. He impeaches, besides, both the ously endeavoured to avert: they should have 
completeness of that Correspondence, and the handed to others the sword which their 
truthfulness of Sir Hamilton Seymour’s re-| own inconsistencies had disabled them from 
ports of his conversations with the Emperor. wielding with effect. But from that wrong 
That we have not the whole of the Correspon- they may be held to have been absolved by the 
dence is clear from internal evidence; but by | Parliament and people, who listened to their 
the same rule we judge that Sir Hamilton did | explanations with such disproportionate displea- 
not report inaccurately. But the essential fea-|sure. The country must be content to share 
ture of this Correspondence is, that it discloses with its rulers the blame of errors which it 
Russian designs upon the European territories would not punish. ‘Those errors might be for- 
of Turkey, and, while conveying the refusal of | gotten—till History comes to be written—but 
England to participate in those designs, closes for their influence on the present. <A single 
with formal, repeated expressionsof amutual good campaign, vigorous and well-directed, might 
understanding. Who can doubt either of these | obliterate from the memory of this generation 


two things—that, with a copy of this correspond- 
ence in his desk, the Czar Nicholas felt secure 
of England’s acquiescence in his indefinite occu- 
pation of the Principalities ; and that the English 
Cabinet, with another copy on their table, per- 
ceived in the Menschikoff Note and the passage 
of the Pruth the initiation of Turkish partition ? 
Yet the members of that Cabinet protested inces- 
santly their faith in Russia’s good intentions, 
and negociated, through the tedious months of 


| even the scandalous revelations of the Eastern 


Question Blue Books. 


But has not the campaign been vigorous and 
well-directed ? Is not the country, on the whole, 
satisfied with the conduct of the war? We will 
repeat the question in the impressive language 
of Kossuth—language than which none ever 
embodied a more timely or touching appeal to 
the consciousness of a nation :— 


Since the thundering roar of cannon from around Sebas- 





Russia’s undisturbed possession, upon the pre- 


topol continues to rouse an echo of moaning grief from 


sumption of that faith. Surely, th’s was con- | thousands of British homesteads, is there a British heart 


duct for which “imbecile” is hardly the word ! | 


all along these isles, the recesses of which have not 


Mr. Bright has suggested a truer epithet in | thrilled with the inquiry, whether the policy which pre- 


speaking of this as a ‘‘ wicked war.” And, reluc- 


| sides over this war be a wise one ? whether those glorious 


; ‘sear? ae dead whom the world adwi itai 
tant as we are to believe that English Ministers | panty cer Pate. sds Rtas ar am 


bewails have fallen a sanguinary tribute to dire necessity, 


contemplated acquiescence in the piecemeal de- or have fallen but a wanton sacrifice immolated on the 


s 


struction of an European State, and were only 
shamed into a better intent by the action of! 
premature events upon the public mind,—we | 
are compelled to award to the statesmen who, | 
though from a motive honourable as the love of 
peace, thus pursued a crooked policy, and were 
drawn into the straits of an awful alternative,— 
who, averse to war, and privately denying, by 
their ambassador at Constantinople, the necessity 
of war, undertdéok that which is a crime, 
except undertaken with a clear conscience and a 
cheerful courage—to them we must make no) 
light apportionment of “‘ blame.” 


Not untimely,—we conscientiously believe, —is 
the reproduction of these facts. Bren in the. 





shrine of the errors of those who rule? Can the aged 
mother, proud in her maternal joy yesterday and child- 
less to day ;—can the fatherless orphan, standing like a 
broken reed ;—can the widow, cast upon public charity 
(and 11,000 already they are) ;—can the nation, maimed by 
the loss of the bravest and the best of her sons ;—can 
they comfort themselves with repeating the words 
Paulus Emilius spoke, when, from the funeral of both his 
sons, he rode up in triumph to the Capitol? Can they 
say, “I feel the ruin of my homestead consoled by the 
good fortune of the Commonwealth?’ Is there one man 
all along these isles, in the breast of whom the question 
has not arisen, whether there be no better course for car- 
rying on this war? a course more sure to succeed and 
richer in results, and not so dreadful in sacrifices ? 


And we must let him answer for us—“ Yes; 


that question has been asked by all: it has 
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stirred like the thrill of conscience through the the Allies within the same term. Insufficient 
breast of all.”” In the conduct of the war, the ammunition had retarded the operations, and 
nation feels—reasoning, as we remarked at the insufficient clothing, medical attendance, and 
outset, that wherever there is unexpected loss stores, occasioned great suffering. Both descrip- 
there must be somewhere error or fault—in the tions of supplies had been sent out, but they 
presence of her five thousand dead, by pesti- temporarily miscarried, and a large quantity 
lence or the sword,—and the survivors suffer- perished with the thirty vessels destroyed in a 
ing all the hardships of war but defeat,— wintry hurricane off the traditionally perilous 
the nation feels there must be blame somewhere. | Taurian Chersonesus. The besiegers are now the 
Is it the policy, the strategy, or the administra- , besieged—with their lines of offence to defend, 
tion of the war that is at fault? Let us see, and their splendid fleet for a resource. Are the 
first, what are the facts of the campaign, as mistakes that have led to these disastrous results 
stated, or admitted by the Secretary-at-War, in | mistaken policy, strategy, or administration ? 
his republished speech. | Partly, it is admitted, of the last-mentioned. 
War was declared in March. There was then | An army does not leave its tents on board-ship, 
a large and well-appointed Russian army in the and lie down under a pitilessly raining sky— 
Principalities,—but unable to cross the Danube | the wounded are not tended at the expense of 
in the face of the Turkish army under Omer great military advantages—doctors do not ask 
Pacha. We sent, bit by bit, the materials of a| in vain for a pound of lint or a bottle of wine, 
fine but small army to the shores of the Bos-|—ships do not go astray hundreds of miles, nor 
phorus; and the powerful flect that had wintered stow their freights upside-down—and yet the 
there, now took possession of the Black Sea.| managers be blameless. We do not believe 
Our commanders were instructed first to make | that there was wanton carelessness in any re- 
Constantinople safe; then to secure the line of! sponsible servant, of the Crown, nor a niggard 
the Balkan mountains; then to act upon the|scale of provision,—but there were certainly 
Danube,—and, after that, to strike upon some | great deficiencies and some extravagant blunders. 
vital point of Russian territory. The first object | So much is admitted ; and as by censure we could 
they may be presumed to have accomplished by | neither retrieve these misfortunes nor abso- 
spending the spring at Gallipoli and Scutari—jlutely prevent their repetition, we may as 
the second, by removing to Varna. But at/ well be content to regret. And as to the 
Varna they found nothing to do, the Russians} immediate conduct of the expedition—far be 
retiring from the Danube on failing to take|it from us to offer criticism on any point 
Silistria. Instead of following the retreating | where there is so much to extol! The pen that 
and demoralised enemy, they resolved to transport | ventures to detect a blunder in the tactics by 
themselves to the Crimea, leaving an Austrian | which Alma was won and Inkerman defended, 
army, more numerous than their own, to watch, | should first have written its owner’s name upon 
with Omer Pacha, the retreat. Before the} a battle-field. Seymour, the favourite associate 
transport and siege preparations could be com-| of Wellington, was exempt from criticism by all 
pleted, cholera literally decimated the troops—| but his soldier-peers—-Field-Marshal Raglan has 
killing upwards of two thousand five hundred | no soldier-peer, except perhaps in Cathcart’s 
out of less than thirty thousand British, and| grave. We must seek, then, in the policy of 
. still more severely desolating the French. It| the war—in the plan of the campaign, as now 
was upon the reports of offiters who had| expounded by Mr. Sidney Herbert—the causes 
carefully reconnoitred the Russian forces in | of its disasters. 
the Crimea, that the enterprise was under-| And here, surely, we have not long to 
taken. Our first collision with the enemy}seck.- It was the announced object of the 
verified those reports. A landing was effected| war to deliver Turkey from Russian aggres- 
unopposed, and fifty thousand of the Allies|sion, or menaces of aggression. To this end, 
drove an equal number of Russians from a very|the shortest road would appear to have 
advantageous position. But a deficiency of means | becn the expulsion of the Russian forces from 
of conveyance prevented our following up this|the Principalitics,—the abolition of the joint 
victory, or investing the fortress we nevertheless | protectorate over them, exercised by Russia 
besieged. The fleet, that had not even prevented | under the treaty of Adrianople,—and their 
the removal of Russian stores and garrisons from | erection into free states, guaranteed from terri- 
exposed positions into Sebastopol, found itself} torial violation by as many of the European 
shut out of the harbour, and almost out of! Powers as could be got to consent. The execu- 
range, by a barrier of sunken ships. A month’s| tion of this plan would have cost Turkey nothing 
bombardment, and three splendid victories|but the surrender of a nominal sovereignty, 
failed either to reduce the fortress or destroy | compensated by the creation of a safe frontier. 
the army in the field. Reinforcements, to the | But it was a plan as alarming to Austrian ideas 
amount of a hundred thousand men, had been|as obstructive of Russian designs. Hungary 
received by the Russians—per favour of our| and Gallicia would not fail to find, in the neigh- 
Austrian friend, set to watch the army of the|bourhood of a Wallachian commonwealth, in- 
Danube. About a fifth of that number joined|centives and aids to the renewal of their 
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struggles. But was not that circumstance an’ By preferring the safety 


additional recommendation of the policy in| 
question—seeing that the war was for the’ 
general repression of Russian influences—a war 
of liberty against despotism, a defence of West- 
ern civilisation from the barbarism of the East? 
This was declared, in every Ministerial speech of 
last session, to be the character of the war ;—and , 
upon that declaration were based exciting ap- 
peals to the enthusiasm of the country, and the 
sympathy of the world. Why, then, did the 
Allied Governments, instead of permitting the 
war to run in its natural channel, and at- 
tract to itself all the elements of enmity to 
Russia, turn it aside, and force its current in 
the direction of Sebastopol? Why,—if not for 
this reason,—that they had not agreed upon | 


of Turkey to the 


interests of Europe at large—that is, pre- 
ferring the Aberdeen idea of the war to the 


popular idea—and by limiting the means of 


Turkey’s safety by considerations of Austrian 
convenience—we lost eight precious months of 
our first campaign, exposed our forces to decima- 
tion by cholera, and were driven to undertake 


an inexpedient enterprise at a most perilous 


season. These are disasters so little com- 
pensated by the boasted achievements of having 
rendered Turkey a great moral service (in idly 
parading our troops before her brave population), 
and humbling Russia by blockade and battle 
(the blockade imperfect, and the battle barren 


of all but glory)—disasters so fraught with 
sorrow to British households, and so dis- 


a common definite object, and had made, ‘ couraging to the hopes of sympathising nations, 
or sought to make, an unnatural alliance?'| that we must surely lay heavy “‘ blame’’ upon 
We do not mean that France and England did/the policy—the policy of indecision and of 
not cordially agree in their joint action—but | narrowness—in which they originated. 

that our own Ministers disagreed one with! But this blame must be shared by those who 
another. The Earl of Aberdeen steadfastly | acquiesced in, if they did not encourage, the 
denied that Europe at large had aught to dread! Ministerial policy—alien as it was from their 
from Russian encroachments, or that we had! sympathies and desires. We allude now to that 
aught better to desire for Turkey than a renewed | section of the House of Commons which, parti- 
lease of political existence; while his Liberal | cipating in the wishes of the nation, were con- 
colleagues lost no opportunity of painting Russia | tent, with occasional murmurings, or the 
as the general disturber, and invoking upon her | assumption of irresponsibility, to continue their 
signal retribution. This amazing diversity of | support of the Government. Early in the last 
tone was climaxed when, on the same) session, Mr. Cobden said,—‘‘I shall deal with 
night, the Premier held out in the one/this war question as with a bill in committee, 
House expectations of an early peace,—and | against whose second reading I voted: I hold 
the Lord President, in the other, announced myself free to modify it as 1 can.” We could 


° . ° ai . ee ‘ A 
an intended invasion of the Crimea. The con- | desire nothing better, knowing that Mr. Cob- 


quest of that peninsula, involving the destruction 
of Russian naval supremacy in the East, would 


den was the representative of the West Riding 
and the friend of Kossuth. We looked to him, 
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certainly promote the safety of Turkey “for with Lord Dudley Stuart, Sir Joshua Walmsley, 
another twenty years,” or as much longer as it, Mr. W. J. Fox, and other like-minded Members 
might take Russia to build another Sebastopol, of the House of Commons, to secure from 
and create another fleet ; and was therefore in| Ministers, privately or publicly, an assurance 
exact accordance with the Premier’s view of the that the war should not be conducted so as to 
war. If Europe in general was to be avenged | discourage those hopes of the resuscitation 
—if liberty and civilisation were to be protected | of Continental liberty which hung, like an atmo- 
—the recovery of Finland and of Poland would | sphere of benediction, about our flag. It was 
have been as exactly to the purpose. But | soon evident—evident no less from the strategical 
here again intervened the influence of an direction of affairs than from the persistent 
‘‘unnatural alliance.” By which we mean, efforts of our Government to secure Austria— 
not our alliance with France, whose Govern- | that no such assurance had been obtained, or 
ment has no conceivable interest in refrain- | was being acted upon. There were even distinct 
ing from Russian dismemberment,— but our | intimations that the issues of the war were not 
quasi-alliance with Austria. We are told that | to include territorial derangement, and that the 
it was to our good understanding with that | claimants of Polish restoration, of Hungarian or 
Power we owed the ability to go to the Crimea | Italian independence, were playing the game of 
at all. We are certain that it was her interest Russia. Still, no protest was made, by resolution 
alone we consulted in going there. Active co- or vote, against this monstrous perversion of the 
operation with Omer Pasha would have annihi- | national enthusiasm. The session was allowed 
lated the Russian army of the South, and ‘to close without Mr. Cobden or his friends re- 
probably have euvetel for Turkey the Bes- | cording their belief that a huge imposition was 
sarabian fortresses. The transport of our | being practised on a generous people. The re-— 


forces across the Euxine shifted the seat of cess,—crowded as it was with agitating events, 
war to Asia—leaving European interests to | —brought forth no collective expression of the 
be promoted, if at all, by the unhappy} discontent known everywhere to prevail. No 
Baltic expedition, and by Vienna conferences. | attempt was made to unite the advocates and the 
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opponents of the war in a common effort for its 
right direction. Another session has even been 
allowed to commence, with an Austrian treaty 
lying on the table,—and as yet Liberalism gives | 
no sign of better resolutions. Seeing that the 
men to whom we allude hold the balance of 
power in their hands,—that their votes, lent to 
the Opposition for a single night, might produce 
a revolution in our foreign policy,—we must re- 
luctantly visit them, too, with the “blame” of 
this hitherto unhappy war. 

But how long time must elapse,—what other 
events must evolve,—ere the people themselves 
are to be blamed? We believe that the burden 
of responsibility is rapidly descending upon 
them. That they have been deluded, does not 
now exempt them from disaster, nor will it long 
shield them from condemnation. They have 
been abundantly warned—and in those warn- 
ings they now begin to see a prophetic foresight. 
Kossuth, as the representative of three nations, 
addressed himself to their sympathies, to their 
hopes, and to their fears; and every pale-faced, 
deep-eyed, bearded son of Italy and Germany 
seen in our streets, enforced the appeal with the 
dumb eloquence of visible suffering and aspira- 
tion. Wesummarized, six months ago, in this) 
Magazine, the Magyar statesman’s reasonings | 
and predictions. We are consoled, in part, for | 





the sorrows of our country over her useless 
sacrifices, by the recollection that we endea- 


voured to enforce and diffuse the counsels 


that would have averted at least these sor- 


'rows. He has reason to be proud, even in 


the dejection of public and private adversity, 
that events have proved him not the fool or 
egotist which leading journals, — professedly 
Democratic even,—wrote himdown. He offered 
us,—as he had a right to offer,—instant, fer- 
vent, and intrepid auxiliaries. He urged us to 
do justice, if only for the sake of utility. We 
scoffed—by the mouth of journalists with hun- 
dreds of thousands of readers—at the offer. 
We preferred, by the hand of our Govern- 
ment, to accept an unrighteous friendship. The 
year has nearly run out—our hated but 
accepted friend, after serving Russian pur- 
poses to our severe cost, still delays to render 
the service for which we have paid in advance, 
—paid with the loss of honour and of blood. 
The spring of 1855 may find the war com- 
menced with a noble, disinterested generosity by 
the English people, and made memorable, in its 
opening scenes, by the unsurpassed valour of 
English soldiers, carried on with the aid of mer- 
cenary aliens, in company with decrepid Austria, 
and in the face of revolted Europe. Such “ the 
war,”’—whose then will be “ the blame”? 
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Tue dark, deep river in her sight, 
And a grave her thoughts within, 
She creepeth from the crowded streets, 
* Loathing their human din :— 
Wearily creepeth she 
Where none, but God, can hear or see !— 
Where not a shadow meets 


‘ Her worn eyes, but 


the river deep 


With dark pools in the darksome night, 
And promise false of an eternal sleep! 


Who sent her there? What sent her there 


With madness in he 


r brain? 


The love of man to hatred turn’d, : 
That should have sooner slain 
By poison, cord, or knife; 
—An easier way to take sad life, 
To give death, sadly earn’d 
By too fond trust, too earnest love, 
Than cruel burthenings of care 


Heap’d the wrong’d 
What stopp’d her on the 


soul and bleeding heart above ! 
dark pool’s brink 


_ Where human eyes were none to see ?— 
What stay’d her from the plunge of dread,— 


Can’st thou not tell 


to me r— 


Gon’s tender gaze beheld— 
Gon’s love, by human hate repell’d, 
Could raise up prayers instead 
Of dark, hard thoughts; could make her know 
’Tis sin from life sin-stain’d to shrink 
Ere Cunist hath wash’d the red soul white as snow ! 
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disappointments,—closes with a winter cam- 
paign and a winter session. The news of the 


former—the announcement that a council of 


EIGHTEEN FIgTy-FouR,—a year of surprises and | circumstance significant of indecision and dis- 


tress. 


It was on the twelfth day of the twelfth 


month that the National Council of War—such 


it was felt Pariament had become—re-assem- 


officers had resolved upon wintering before| bled. The Speech from the Throne contained 
Sebastopol as the alternative of raising the | scarcely an allusion to any other subject than 


siege, a successful assault being no longer pos- 
sible—produced here at home feelings of pro- 


| 


the war. It recognised the magnitude of the 
struggle, and announced the conclusion of a 


found anxiety and admiration. It was a deep de- treaty with Austria, as an event from which 
scent from theexultation of ‘Sebastopol a prix!” | great advantages were anticipated. The tone of 


—but it was worth 


of the victors of Alma.|the debate on the Address was very much that 


Gloomy, indeed, was the prospect of our enfeebled|in which any company of Englishmen would 


army,—reduced by death, wounds, and sickness 
to half its numbers,—being subjected, for three 
or four months, to the uncertain severities of a 
Crimean winter; exposed to the attacks of an 
enemy acclimatised, and in indefinitely superior 
numbers, in the field, or from behind his un- 
humbled walls; and dependent on the mercy 
of the ill-famed Euxine for the means of 
sustenance, and even of escape. Detailed 
intelligence of the terrible hurricane by which, 
a few days after the battle of Inkerman, 
an immense loss of shipping and stores was 
sustained, besides great damage to the camp, 
came in time to intensify these emotions. 
A unanimous cry—half in entreaty, half in 
menace—urged upon Government the utmost 
energy in the despatch of reinforcements and 
provisions. ‘There appeared no reason to doubt 
that Government was alive to the peril, and 
straining to be equal to the emergency. But 
the national spirit resolved a second time to 
anticipate or supplement official — services. 
Several thousands of pounds were subscribed for 
the purchase of winter comforts for the troops. 
Gifts of food, clothing, books, and other neces- 
saries of an English home, were poured upon 
the advertisers of gratuitous shipment. Twenty 
thousand men are understood to have been 
added, since the last engagement. to the English 
contingent. Wooden houses, for the accommo- 
dation of forty thousand men, with a profuse 
supply of clothing for the same number, must 


‘converse upon the war. 








| 


There was a fervent 
unanimity of anti-Russian sentiment—abun- 
dant complaints of the tardiness and inadequacy 
of governmental measures, as contrasted with 
the heroism of our forces—satires upon the 
Baltic failure, and implied censure of the Cri- 
mean expedition—hinted distrust of Austria, 
and a solitary mention of Poland; but an evi- 
dent determination to abstain from word or 
deed that might savour of obstruction. The 
Speech made no mention of specific measures 
for ‘‘the vigorous prosecution of the war.’ It 
was understood, however, that the object of 
Ministers in assembling Parliament was to get 
authority for using the militia in garrison service 
abroad. A bill to that effect was introduced, on 
the 13th, in the House of Commons; and after 
due explanation of the perfectly voluntary cha- 
racter of such service, it passed without opposi- 
tion. Buta companion measure, utterly unex- 
pected, and of quite a different spirit, was as 
suddenly presented to the Upper House. This 
was, a Bill for the Enlistmen® of Foreigners— 
a bill authorising the Government, not only to 
hire foreign troops, in such numbers as might 
be voted in committee, but to introduce them 
into this country, in numbers not exceeding 
fifteen thousand. Such a proposal could not 
but be intensely unpopular, especially after those 
devoted services of our veteran troops which had 
been justly praised from the Throne, and were 
about to receive the formal thanks of Parlia- 


have arrived ere this. The flower of Omer, ment. The Earl of Ellenborough was the first 
Pasha’s army, under his own command, were to to give Parliamentary expression to the objec- 
embark from Varna on the 14th. We may! tions which the Press, with the Zimes at its 


hope, therefore,—although the latest letters from head, had begun to urge. 


The Conservative 


the camp describe its condition as cheerless in| leader joined in the opposition, and the second 


the extreme,—we may hope that Christmas 
will be spent in safety from the rigour of the 
cold and the assaults of the enemy—in the enjoy- 
ment of rude luxuries, the sweeter that they 
come of a nation’s gratitude—and in prepara- 
-_ for efforts the last that shall be needed 
there. 

The winter session might have been welcomed 
as a sign of governmental confidence in the 
country, but for the circumstance that Parlia- 
ment was summoned to meet only two days 
before the day to which it stood prorogued—a 


reading of the bill was carried by only twelve 
votes. So strong was the apprehended hostility 
of the Commons, that Ministers announced their 


intention to resign should the bill be rejected. 





Notwithstanding this most unworthy resouree— 
always potent with the timid, and certain to be 
successful in the crisis of a war—nearly the whole 
Conservative party, and a dozen of the Liberals, 
voted against the second reading ; the representa- 
tives of many other Radical constituencies absent- 
ing themselves. A majority of thirty-nine, ina 
House of four hundred and forty-three, was the 
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best result attainable by the utmost severity of 
party discipline. The next day, and the next, 
and the next, were occupied over this solitary 
measure—as mysterious in its uses as odious in 
its character; so that not the slightest oppor- 





tunity of public discussion was _ afforded. 
Parliament and the country were together sur- 
prised and intimidated into the adoption of an_ 
expedient than which none can be more hateful 
to the spirit of Englishmen, more obnoxious to | 
the moralist, or more calculated to dishonour us | 
in the eyes of the world. 

The following are the names of the Liberals 
who voted against the Bill:—Bright, Chambers 
(M.), Cobden, Conolly, Gibson (Milner), Miall, 
Murrough, Muntz, Otway, Phillimore (J.), 
Shelley, and Walmsley (Sir Joshua). We give | 
them as the names of men who may form the 
nucleus, in Parliament, of that new National 
Party, whose first, hardest work it will be to 
break down the fictitious identification of Minis- 
terialism with Patriotism. 





To this party, Marylebone has not, we fear, | 


contributed, in providing a successor to Lord 
Dudley Stuart. After an amusing competition 
of names—including that of Sir Charles Napier 
—only two candidates were found to stand— 
Viscount Ebrington and Mr. Jacob Bell. The 
latter was the more Liberal in his professions— 
and promises; but the former has the reputation 
of an industrious legislator and an ‘‘ improving”’ 
Whig—and Marylebone preferred him by some 
two thousand votes. On the day of declara- 
tion of the poll, he was asked, on the 
hustings, whether he would not oppose 
the Foreign Enlistment Bill;—to which very 
timely question he replied with a haughty 
assertion of his ‘independence’—his inde- 
pendence, that is, not of Government, but of his 
constituents. If such things can be done in 
Marylebone, what may we’ not expect in Mor- 
peth? In truth, the uniform contentment of 
the numerous constituencies, great and small, 
which have lately had to fill up their represen- 
tation, with a meaningless profession of ardour 
for the vigorous prosecution of the war, is a sad 
sign how much we have to learn of an instructor 
whose lessons are written in blood. 

The treaty with Austria, though a leading 
topic of the Royal Speech, turns ont to be no 
treaty at all—no treaty of alliance, that is, for 
mutual offence and defence in a war against 
Russia. It simply secures to us the right of 
proposing to Austria such an alliance should 


position of incalculable value. 





Russia continue, beyond the expiration of 1854, 
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|'to refuse conditions of peace ;—but it gives to 


Austria the all-important assurance of our de- 
fence in case she be attacked by Russia. It 
does not, according to Lord John Ryssell’s inter- 
pretation, bind her to join us in the war; she 
may even, at the last moment, he says, object 
to our demands upon Russia as too hard. The 
basis of the understanding is the Four Points ; 
any addition to which, whatever our suc- 
cesses, may serve the late friend or bonds- 
man of the Czar with an excuse for resum- 
ing his neutrality, or returning te his alle- 
giance. The only practical stipulation in 
the treaty is, that Austria will prevent the 
re-occupation of the Principalities by the Rus- 
sians—a military sinecure, as they have quite 
enough to do elsewhere; but a diplomatic 
What has been 
the nature, hitherto, of Austria’s occupation of 
those provinces, is evident enough from the fact 
that Lord John Russell ascribes to her inde- 
cision the ability of Russia so enormously to re- 
inforce her army in the Crimea, as to convert 
our position into that of the besieged instead 


of the besiegers; and from the express stipu- 


lation in the new treaty, that ‘‘ no obstruction ”’ 
shall be offered by Austria to the free movements 
of Anglo-French or Turkish troops. We are 
told, indeed, by Lord Clarendon, that General 
Hess, the Austrian commander, offered to con- 
cert with the allied commanders active opera- 
tions against the Russians on the Danube—an 
offer which it would have been so unaccountably 
culpable to decline that we do not believe it was 
made without conditions, or received in good 
faith. It is, moreover, strenuously denied by 
Ministers, that France and England have guaran- 
teed, or for a moment contemplated guarantee- 


ing, the territorial integrity of Austria, in case 
of war ;—but what is this denial worth, however 


strictly true? The danger of Austria’s dismem- 
berment by her own subjects, or by the enemy, 
on her undefended frontier and almost within 
sight of her capital, is so imminent, that no one 
can believe that it is risked without an as- 
surance of help that shall include all contin- 
gencies. The world knows—and we know— 
that the price of Austria’s assistance, whatever 
it may be worth, is the renunciation of Anglo- 
French sympathies with Poland, Hungary, and 
Italy. If the people of Great Britain do not 
think that price far too great, they have become 
a people to whom the deepest disaster can bring 
no additional dishonour, and the completest suc- 


cesses no compensating glory. 
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Tsrael in the World; or, the Mission of the 
Hebrews to the Great Military Monarchies. 
By W. H. Jonystone, M.A. London: J. F. 
Shaw, 1854. 

Turs work of the Rev. W. H. Johnstone is but 

a comparatively small volume of some two 

hundred pages, and within this narrow compass 

it comprises a comprehensive although neces- 
sarily brief history of the Jewish people, con- 
templated from that uliar point of view 
which alone enables the writer to establish the 
novel and striking propositions which he brings 
forward. Starting with the Scriptural fact, 
that the human race has received a Divine com- 
mand to go forth and subdue the earth, he 
asserts that the attempts to prevent this mission 
by the establishment of great military mo- 
narchies, whose tendency is to compact society 
into one uniform though mutilated mould—of 
forcibly preventing the dispersion of separate, 
though friendly communities—is a direct and 
flagrant effort to defeat the ends of Providence. 

Against all such attempts the Ruler of the 

World has opposed remedial agencies, amongst 

which the Hebrew nation has been the most 

remarkable instrument. Here, according to Mr. 

Johnstone, is the mission of the Jews among the 

nations of the earth—and the object of his book 

is to trace the course of their agency, in the 
performance of their special work from the 
earliest period down to the present day. 

We must refer the reader to the work itsclf 
for a succinct and masterly review of the history 
of the Israelitish nation in regard to its effect 
upon surrounding peoples up to the time of the 
final dispersion at the fall of Jerusalem—and we 
can promise those who will be at the pains of 
carefully perusing this small volume, that their 
time will be exceedingly well bestowed, inas- 
much as it may chance to lead them to a new 
field of speculation—furnishing, as it does, argu- 
ments not easily controverted for the truth of 
the writer’s theory, which is beyond all question 
the most important and suggestive, as we are 
inclined to think it is the most religiously philo- 
sophical that has ever been broached on the 
subject. 

From the contemplation of the facts both of 
secular and sacred history, the author comes to 
certain conclusions, which, being established 
upon an irrefragable basis, he rightly regards as 
settled principles, and, arguing from them, 
arrives at the true policy and duty of modern 
nations in respect to the community of Israel, 
and of the Jews themselves, in the exercise of that 
influence which in the present day they are in 
a position to exert over the military monarchies 
of the world. These principles may be briefly 
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stated as—1. The elevation of Christianity into 
a dominant theocracy, while it was a calamity 
for the human race, was an affliction for the 
Jewish people; and just as the theocratic con- 
stitution of the Christian Church extends, so 
must the prosperity of the Jews decline. 
2. Wherever and whenever the Gentile per- 
secutes the Jew, he entails suffering upon him- 
self and his descendants in exact proportion to 
his crime. 

The mass of evidence adduced in support of 
these two propositions is singularly abundant 
and striking. In proof of the first, reference is 
made to the condition of the Jews under 
Constantine, and later, under Hildebrand, when 
they were pillaged and massacred by a furious 
rabble hounded on by Christian zealots; and, on 
the other hand, to the peace and prosperity they 
enjoyed during the first hundred years of the 
rule of the Abbassides, in Asia, among whom they 
were a favoured people. These examples are 
corroborated by the history of events, reaching to 
the time of the Reformation, illustrative of the 
truth of the same principle. In proof of the 
second proposition, the evidence which the writer 
adduces is so voluminous, that we can but 
glance at a few of the items. The Roman 
emperors persecuted the Jews from a.p. 50 to 
150, and during the next 150 years the empire 
was a prey to anarchy within and assaults from 
Goth and Persian without. Constantine let 
loose the Hierarchy against the Jews. His 
empire lasted but a few years, and fell to pieces 
of itself. Towards the close of the sixth century 
the Persian kings oppressed the Hebrews ; they 
lost almost immediately their fortune and glory, 
and in 641 the Moslems utterly destroyed their 
kingdom. Dagobert, of France, in the be- 
ginning of the seventh century, persecuted the 
Jews: in a few years the monarchs of France 
were the rois faineants, governed by the mayors 
of the palace. The Jews were expelled from 
England in 1290 by Edward I.; and the land 
was harassed by the wars of the Roses, and 
had to submit to the tyranny of the Tudors. 
Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain were guilty of 
the worst atrocities against the Jews, by aid 
of the Catholic Church; that Church before 
long was despoiled of its fairest provinces, and 
Spain reduced to what it is now. These 
examples may suffice. They are instances of a 
Nemesis inno way miraculous or even marvellous. 
Modern civilization cannot exist without a proper 
diffusion of capital, which is its life-blood. Only 
the Jews understood the power of capital, and 
they almost alone employed it. Sovereigns 
who encouraged the commercial prosperity of 
the Jews secured their own; while those who 
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oppressed and pillaged them, not only sapped 
the public credit, but brought in a state of 
lawless brutality fraught with certain ruin. 

We must « briefly to the author's senti- 
ments as to the mission of the Jews at the pre- 
sent crisis. Looking to the ambition of the 
Russian sovereigns during so many generations, 
he attributes to the Czar the intention of renew- 
ing the fourth monarchy, and of startling the 
world by the re-appearance of the Roman 
Empire. The partition of Poland in 1795, he 
considers the first step towards the ancient seat 
of empire at Constantinople. He remarks— 

If the history of the Hebrew nation has been read 
aright, and correctly compared with the progress of the 
profane monarchies, one of two alternatives will be offered 
for the acceptance of mankind. Either the Czar will 
gain the place and the authority of chief of the fourth 
monarchy ; and will declare his opposition to the real 
liberties of the human race, by doing as Sennacherib, and 
Nebuchadnezzar, and the Roman Emperors did—he will 
afflict Israel; or, the Hebrew nation, recognizing their 
mission and vocation, and in imitation of their great 
ancestor Abraham, shall resist and check this military 
monarchy, and shall thus advance the completion of 
their own destiny. 

But have the Jews the means of doing what the 
courage and science of England and France are unable 
to perform ? The armies of the Czar beaten ; 
his ships and his arsenals taken and destroyed 
he may retreat into his original fastnesses.  e 
But when this shall have been accomplished, what next ? 
Is not the reluctance of the English Government to 

‘engage in this war due to their fears that, Russia being 

humbled, anarchy and revolution may start up over 
Europe which the name of the Czar has hitherto held 
in check? Will Italy, Hungary, and Poland submit to 
their present denationalization, when their most potent 
oppressor has been withdrawn? Will England continue 
to connive at that most unrighteous removal of the 
“bounds of the people?” Will the power now in 
alliance with us take the same views of these questions 
as we do? Shall we have a repetition of the history of 
the Greek States and the Persian Monarchy? Freedom 
overcoming the overbearing despot; to be succeeded by 
weakness and disorder; and to be crushed by a new 
tyrant. We have arrived at the Marathon and Ther- 
mopyle of modern history; we may soon have the 
Macedonian Philip, or even Alexander again. 

With these dangers, or worse ones, looming 
in the future, the writer, in the absence of high 
principle in society, appeals to the real power 
that moves it—which is Money. The possessors 
of capital can govern the world, if they will 
unite to do it. The sinews of war are in the 
hands of the Hebrew race, and it is to them 
that the destinies of society are committed. 

The direction of capital is in their hands; and if the 
princely Jewish money-lenders were to agree that any 
potentate should have no money, they could have their 
own way. Despotism can never now hold up its head, 
if the Hebrew people, mindful of their own mission, 
use this mighty influence for good. And if Gentile 
nations were to recognise in the Jews some higher pur- 
pose than the mere accumulation of wealth, they would 
be far more ready than at present to sym with 
the hope of Israel; and to look to Israel as the only 
source whence the true arbitrator and judge of human 

In conclusion, the author reverts to the pro- 
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bable repossession of Palestine bythe Hebrew 
race, which would be fraught with the greatest 
blessings to mankind. Though scattered over 
the whole habitable globe, the Jews are united 
by every natural tie, and their numbers are 
scarcely larger than those who originally took 
possession of the country. They have con- 
nections with all the centres of commerce 
throughout the world; and having all lan- 
guages spoken amongst them, can converse 
with every people in their own tongue. They 
may, therefore, not only undo the work of 
Babel, but may carry on the work of the 
Apostles. 

Appended to this volume is a tabular view of 
the effect produced by the Hebrews on the 
Military Monarchies. It is well worthy of an 
hour or two's quiet study: its correctness can 
be easily tested by a reader moderately versed 
in history ; and we are bound to observe that it 
corroborates in a striking manner the truth of 
the principles which form the data of the ori- 
ginal doctrines contained in this book. 


Poetical Works of Geoffrey Chaucer. Edited by 
Ronert Bert. Vol. I. London: Parker. 
1854. 

Suc an edition of Chaucer as the one before us 

has long been a desideratum. There is no Eng- 

lish poet more highly prized by those who are 
familiar with his excellencies, and able to appre- 
ciate them; and at the same time there is 
none less generally known and read. Common 
readers, repelled by his obsolete diction, or what 
at first glance appears such,—and further re- 
pelled by the difficulty of resolving his verse 
at once into a fluent strain, are apt to cast him 
aside as impracticable, and recur to some mo- 
dernized version of his works to obtain an idea 
of his quality. They lose immensely by this 
idle self-indulgence. To translate Chaucer into 
modern idiom is simply to destroy the works of 
his genius. As a proof that we assert no more 
than the truth, let the reader compare the fol- 
lowing passage from the Knight’s Tale with the 
fine modern version of Dryden himself— 
“ Naught may the woful spirit in myn herte 

Declare a poynt of my sorwes smerte 

To you, my lady, that I love most ; 

But | byquethe the service of my gost 

To you aboven every creature, 

Syn that my lyf may no lenger dure. 

Allas, the woo! allas, the peynes stronge, 

That I for you have suffred, and so longe! 

Allas, the deth! allas, myn Musiyet 

Allas, depart of our d 

Allas, myn ones queen alls, ay wyf! 

Myn hertes lady, ender of my lyf! 

hat is the world? what asken men to have? 
_ with his love, now in his colde grave 
lone withouten eny companye. 
Farwel, wy cunates Saath myn Emelye! 


And softe take me in pte ey 
For love of God, and horkngth what saye.” 
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The above passage is rendered by Dryden in 
twenty-eight instead of eighteen lines—and the 
we have put in italics have their ex- 
quisite pathos transformed into such milk-and- 
water dribble as the following— 
This I may say, I only grieve to die, 
Because I lose my charming Emily. 
* 
Vain men! how vanishing a bliss we crave ; 
Now warm in love, now withering in the grave! 


Never, O never more to see the sun ! 
Still dark, in a damp vault, and still alone! 
> * . 


Farewell! but take me, dying, in your arms, 
*Tis all I can enjoy of all your charms. 

The object of Mr. Bell is to enable every man 
to read Chaucer for himself. To this end he 
has given, in a well written introduction, a con- 
cise yet lucid analysis of the structure of the 

t’s verse, and has added several samples ex- 
hibiting the true scansion. This edition of the 
famous old bard must have cost the editor an 
amount of honest hard labour not too frequently 
bestowed upon such undertakings, and we trust 
that both he and his publisher will find their 
reward in a substantial proof, not long delayed, 
that Chaucer is becoming popular among the 
mass of readers. 


Selections from the Writings of the Rev. Sydney 
Smith. Parts III. and IV. ( ‘Travellers’ 
Library.”) Longman. 1854. 


Taree hundred pages of the choicest writings of 
Sydney Smith, at the cost of a couple of shillings, 
are a bonus which neither the railway traveller 
nor readers who sit at home at ease, will suffer to 
go a begging. We have here the Papers on 
Catholics and the Catholic Question, on Ireland 
and the Memoirs of Captain Rock—a Fragment 
(posthumous) on the Irish Church, and the well- 
known Letters to Archdeacon Singleton. The 
rich, racy humour and keen wit of Smith’s 
writings have obtained for them a wide celebrity ; 
but to our mind their strongest claim to fame 
consists in the profound philosophy they incul- 
cate in terms which it is hardly possible to mis- 
apprehend. 


A Memoir of Anna Maria Clarke, Wife of the 
Rev. Thomas Clarke, B.A. By her Son, the 
Rev. T. G. Crarke, M.A. London: Woold- 
ridge. 1853. 


Tuts is one of those religious biographies of 
worthy and excellent women which are so ac- 
aceptable to a certain class of readers, but of 
which we cannot help thinking there are far 
too many in existence. The author may pro- 
bably have conceived that he was but perform- 
ing a filial duty in preparing this volume for 
the press ; but we can really see no reason why, 
after this dear and amiable lady had lain for 
five-and-twenty years in her quiet grave, her 
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most secret thoughts, her tranquil joys, her 
sanctified sorrows should be paraded for public 
applause. We laugh at the Papists who canonize 
their dead worthies, making saints of them to 
augment the calendar—and we do the same 
thing ourselves in a different way by means of 
the press. The publication of diaries of religious 
experience, except under circumstances very rare 
and culiar, we hold to be a mischievous 
blunder. Either such diaries were written for 
the sole use of the writers (and in the present 
instance that was assuredly the case), or they 
were written with a view to eventual publica- 
tion. In the former supposition the intention 
of the writer ought to be respected, and in the 
latter it ought, for obvious reasons, to be sternly 
defeated. There is nothing extraordinary in the 
Biography of Anna Maria Clarke—and we, and 
multitudes besides, have reason to rejoice that such 
is the fact. An exquisitely beautiful, amiable, 
self-sacrificing, and Christlike character she was 
—but among the silent and unobtrusive women- 
workers in God’s vineyard there are thousands 
like her, and one of the best things we could 
wish them would be that no thought of what 
may chance to be said of them after death may 
intrude upon their disinterested labours; and 
that, alive or dead, they may escape the praise 
of men which is to the living a snare and to 
the dead but empty breath. 


Tales of Flemish Life. By Henpnicx Con- 


scrence. Edinburgh: Constable and Co. 
London: Hamilton and Adams. Dublin: 
M‘Glashan. 1854. 


Turis volume forms the third of Constable’s 
Miscellany of Foreign Literature, a series which 
in point of cheapness and technical excellence in 
the getting-up is second to none. Conscience is 
a charming writer, and the whole of these five 
tales are of a class which will delight all readers 
of fiction, ‘while they are free from every ob- 
jectionable trait, and may be confided to the 
hands of the young by guardians the most 
scrupulous. The story of The Recruit, the first 
in the volume is the best written, as it is also 
the most simple and touching. The devotion of 
the poor girl Trian gives rise to a series of scenes 
and adventures, which without leading us for a 
moment out of the track of the very commonest 
events, yet arouse a vivid feeling of interest on 
her behalf and of triumph at her eventual suc- 
cess. We learn from the author’s preface that 
these stories are no inventions, but were actually 
collected from the lips of the Flemish peasants 
during a temporary sojourn among them. Like 
the paintings of the Flemish artists, they are 
literal transcripts from nature; but they are 
transcripts of human affections and sympathies, 
and in that respect are the antitheses of such 
subjects as the Flemish brethren of the brush 
delighted to paint. 
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War, Cholera, and the Ministry of Health. An 
Appeal to Sir Benjamin Hall and the British 
People. By J. J. G. Wrixtyson. London: 
Theobald. 1854. 

Tne age is past during which it sufficed that 

modest merit should remain silent until it was 

sought out and promoted according to its de- | 
serts. Now is the time when everybody who 
has gota trumpet to blow should blow it as loud 
as he can and make all the world hear. So at 
least thinks Mr. Wilkinson, the apologist of. 

Homeopathy. We have not the slightest ob-. 

jection. The gentleman plays a remarkably | 

lively tune, though it is a rather long one 
without a single bar’s rest through a score of a/| 
hundred and fifty pages. The burden of his 
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in a future state is denied in a manner which 
shows that disputes about that opinion had 
already begun. The Books of the New Testa- 
ment are subjected to the same rule of criticism, 
but suffer less by the process. The author is of 
opinion that the Book of Revelations was not 
written by the Apostle John, but by a name- 
sake, who was but an imperfect grammarian, 
and an ultra-Jew, wanting in the spirit of meek- 
ness and love that characterized the Apostle. 
There is much valuable truth of an historic 
kind in this volume, and there is the evidence 
of a great deal of knowledge and research— 
mingled perhaps with nota little doctrinal error. 

The Rev. Mr. Lewis’s volume is of a character 
much the reverse. The author takes the facts 


strain is the advantage of the homeopathic over | of the Bible as they stand recorded in its nar- 
the allopathic practice of medicine. He has ratives as irrefragably and everlastingly truc, 
sprightliness, humour, and even wit, at a pinch, | and from them deduces its doctrines. These 
at his command, and retorts the abuse and sar- | are, God the sole Creator and Ruler in his per- 
casm heaped upon his confraternity, with in-| sonal, paternal, just and merciful character ; 
terest, upon the heads of the allopaths. His} Sin, its nature and consequences, and its opera- 
comparison of the two systems of treatment in| tion in man; the Saviour, his work and his 
reference to the comfort and convenience of the | atonement; the Holy Spirit, and his work ; 
parties most concerned is the most conclusive | Prayer, and its power exemplified; the Salva- 
argument in his favour we have yet met with—| tion of the sinner; the Resurrection. These 
and it needs only the establishment of the efficacy | subjects are familiarly discussed in a series of 
of the globules to settle the rest of the question. | short essays divided into chapters and sections ; 
—But ‘‘ there’s the rub.” they are marked by much earnestness and sim- 
plicity, and every department of the various 
topics is thought out with something like com- 
pleteness. The volume appears to be intended 
for a Bible class-book, and is well adapted for 
that purpose, where the members of the class 
are of an age to think for themselves. At the 
end is appended a Catechism of near fourscore 
pages, for the examination of pupils who have 
studied the text. 


Ilistoric Notes on the Books of the Old and 
New Testaments. By 8. Sarre. London: 
Moxon. 1854. 

The Doctrines of the Bible developed in the Facts 
of the Bible. By the Rey. G. Lewis. Edin- 
burgh: Constable and Co. London: Hamilton | 
and Adams. 1854. | 

Tue first of these volumes is a critical analysis 

of the books of the Old and New Testament, in | The Leisure Hour. 

which the author has allowed himself more | Society. London. 

latitude than is likely to meet the approval of Amone all the cheap yet valuable popular 

orthodox readers and Christians of the old periodicals of the day, the ‘Leisure Hour” 

school, who would say, with what reason we stands pre-eminent. Equal to any and superior 
shall not pretend to judge, that his view of the to most in the quality of its literature, it rises 
matter does away with the prophetic character above them all in the style of illustrations, which 
of much of the Hebrew Scriptures. In his) are mostly by Gilbert, the first artist of our time, 
hands the Bible undergoes the same technical sort | who condescends to lay his exquisite engravings 
of treatment as any secular volume meets with on the wooden block. Some fifty large designs 
ut the hands of a reviewer. He settles the date | from his pencil will be found in the present 
of cach separate document from its own internal | volume, and time was, and that not very long 
evidence ; from which it appears, for, instance, | ago, when these alone would have commanded 
that the Book of Job was written after the! a price far exceeding that of the whole eight 
building of Solomon’s Temple—and so on. The | hundred . Any one who reads this work 

Book of Esther, he says, is written in a boastful, | must be struck with the large amount of prac- 

exaggerating tone; is wholly free from all tical information which is scattered through its 

traces of religious feeling, and blackened by a crowded columns—information useful in the 
spirit of revenge against the nation’s enemies. | every-day business of life. That in it will be 

Un the Book of Ecclesiastes he remarks that it | found no word or syllable objectionable on the 

would seem to have been written after the return | score of morality and religion, we need do no 

from the Babylonian captivity, and after the | more than remind our readers—looking to the 
division had arisen between the sect of Sad- | quarter from whence it emanates. As a Christ- 
ducees and the sect of Pharisees, as the belief | mas gift, not a trifle perused in an hour and then 





1854. Religious Tract 
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flung aside, but as a permanent year-book of 
good, solid, instructive matter, we feel bound 
to recommend the ‘‘ Leisure Hour” to the notice 
of our readers. 


The Frost upon the Pane. A Christmas Story. 
London: W. and F. G. Cash. 1855. 


A Curisrmas story this, in every sense of the 
term. ‘The cold, crisp weather of winter, with 


its cutting winds for the forlorn and houseless | 


wanderer, and its bracing, frosty breath for the 
hardy and vigorous, howls and whistles in our 


cars as we read. Cheerfulness and charity are | 


abroad together on the earth, and humour and 
pathos go hand in hand as they should do at a 
season when all men love one another, and 
hatred and unkindness are banished from every 
heart and house. The story, though simple, is 
touching and laughable too, and has the rare 
merit of originality of design—the plot being 
one which might have furnished the text for 
ten times the quantity of matter, had the author 
chosen to be diffusive. The reader is interested 
from the moment of commencing the volume, 
and will be sure to lay it down—as a temperate 
man rises from table —with an appetite for more. 


A Boy's Adventures in the Wilds of Australia; 
or, Herbert's Note Book. By Witu1am Howrrr. 
London: Hall, Virtue, and Co. 1854. 


Witu1am Howrrr has given satisfactory proof 
before to-day that he is one of those rather rare 
personages among grown-up gentlemen—a boy’s 
man. His own boyhood, in fact, has never left 
him, and never will. These are the men, and 
the only men who ought to write for boys—not 
your pedantic hunxes who grub for Greek roots 
and such rubbish. We knew we had a treat 
before us in this book, as soon as we set eyes on 
the title-page, and we have not been disap- 
pointed, but on the other hand gratified ex- 
tremely. Having read fifty books before on 
the subject of Australia, of course we knew all 
about it; but we never rose from one of them, 
as we have risen from this, with a notion that 
we had actually been to Australia ourselves. 
The events of this tale are so natural and yet so 
striking, the manners and customs of the strange 
denizens from all lands who roam and ravage 
the wilderness are described with such graphic 
force and fidelity, that the reader is carried away 
with the writer, and is astonished to find him- 
self by his own fireside when all is done. Per- 
haps better than all is the minute and compre- 
hensive natural history of the volume, in which 
both young and old will find resources of mar- 
vellous interest. So good a book for a boy, or 
one more likely to be well appreciated, it would 
be hard to find. 
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The Public Pearl; or, Education the People’s 
Right and a Nation’s Glory, §c. §e. By 
Ceratvs. London: Houlston and Stoneman. 
1854. 

As some men are born poets, for the instruction 





and delight of mankind, so it would seem that 
others are born blockheads and endowed with a 
|mirth-provoking conceit for the amusement of 
their fellows. It is in this latter capacity, or 
incapacity, at any rate, that Celatus comes for- 
ward. His book consists of a couple of lectures, 
and three letters addressed to Lord John Rus- 
| sell—the whole being dedicated by permission to 

Lady John Russell. We shall let the writer 
speak for himself,—affording our readers a speci- 
men of the bray of the genuine jackass-literary. 
Lady Russell is thus addressed :— 

Under Christianity, honoured Madam, matrimonial 
bonds are very peculiar, and singularly characteristic. 
Those who formerly were two persons, entering rightly 
into them, really are pronounced one. Many 
circumstances in your ladyship’s case, prompt these cogi- 
tations; and happy are those lords of our race who have 
such ladies to mollify the manifold asperities of this 
terrene life—to mellow much of their mental movements, 
and to mature their measures to meliorate misery in this 
meretricious world. 

This is in the epistle dedicatory, after which 
comes ‘‘a Proem in Poem,” to which the reader’s 
attention is specially invited by a notice on the 
back of the title, and which runs in the following 
strain :— 

Over-righteous are these people 
Who can never brook a steeple, 
Even they beneath its shadow, 


Now forget themselves de facto. 
” 


* n « 


Ah ! we do bewail such lumber, 
Lulling England in her slumber, 
Impeding all our outward action, 

As we term this Education. 

State aid, in fact, we vouch our credit, 
Civilians are entitled to it ; 

Each within Victoria’s queendom, 
Lays a steadfast claim on freedom. 

All early—-whether boy or girl 

To raise—should have this polished pear] ; 
Upon our nation’s name and credit, 
State aid, our Public Pearl, will do it. 


‘‘Think of that, Master Brook!” Those of 
our readers who wish to sup full of this sort of 
fun can read the author’s 300 pages on the sub- 
ject of Education, which he is so wondrously 
qualified to treat. The book closes with an 
astronomical lecture. Celatus, being about as 
well versed in astronomy as in the art of poetry, 
treats us with some delicious revelations on the 
subject of the heavenly bodies. 


Jerusalem Revisited. By W. H. Bartietr. With 
Illustrations. London: Hall, Virtue and 
Co. 1855. 

In this charming volume we have unhappily the 

last of an exquisite series of illustrated works by 

which the late W. H. Bartlett was for many 
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years past accustomed to announce the progress 
of his arduous and successful labours to the 
world. His loss is one which will not be readily 
supplied: there is no living man, possessing 
such masterly ability both with pencil and pen, 
ready to step into his place; the volumes which 
he has left behind him, as specimens of litera- 
ture and art, both excellent, and by a single 
hand, are unique of their kind, and in all pro- 
bability will long remain so. As an author his 
productions have invariably the merits of sim- 
plicity, clearness and conciseness, and further 
excel in that graphic minuteness and fidelity | 
peculiar to those only who are habituated to | 
look upon the works of Nature and of man with | 
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Greek convent has been gradually extended over one- 
fourth of habitable Jerusalem, by the purchase of houses 
which have been connected with the convent, by means 
of arches thrown over the intervening streets. Of late, 
not only the houses immediately contiguous, but build- 
ings and plots of ground in every part of the city, have 
been bought up by a Greek ecclesiastie, who, being a 
native of Turkey, can legally purchase. The convent 
cannot legally purchase land, but it is allowed by law to 
become possessor of property left to it by will on the 
death of the purchaser. The archimandrite Nikephoros 
has revenues so inexhaustible, that there can be no doubt 
as to their source. Every kind of property in the East 
is supposed to consist of twenty-four parts or carats. 
Whether a horse, a house, a field, or a diamond, it is 
divisible into twenty-four carats, and may be owned by 
one or by several. Each person, in the latter case, is 
considered possessor of one, two, three, four; or more 





a painter’s eye. Asa painter, whether of natural | carats, according to cireumstances, and these descend to 





scenery or of architectural details, he ranks yet 
higher; and of his estimation in this respect the 
prodigious number of his beautiful productions, 
and the universal preference which they have 
received, is the best proof. This tribute is the 
least that is due to the memory of so distin- 
guished an artist and /ittérateur. 


The present work, which being a posthumous | 


publication has been deprived of the advantage 
of the author’s revision—by which however it 
does not appear to have suffered much—is to be 
regarded as a supplementary vélume to the 
author’s first production, the ‘‘ Walks about Je- 
rusalem.” It takes up the same subject, dealing 
with it at once more comprehensively and more 
minutely, and it affords some rare instances of 
the extraordinary pains from which Bartlett 
would not shrink to get at a solitary fact or to. 
clear up a lingering doubt or suspicion, and of | 
the indefatigable and pertinacious spirit which | 
prompted all his investigations. The result is | 
that the social, domestic, ecclesiastic and pic- | 
torial aspects of the interior of the Holy City, | 
together with the strange national and political | 
sectarianisms which distract and divide it, here | 
stand out in greater relief, and are rendered | 
more intelligible to the general reader than in| 
any other work to which we could point. The 
picturesque views, in combination with the text, 
familiarise us with the streets of Jerusalem, and 
enable us to make the pilgrimage from shrine to 
shrine without the pains or expense of a journey. 
Mr. Bartlett set out for Jerusalem in the middle 
of June, 1853. We have not space to follow him 
upon his route: this the reader must do for 
himself. We have room but for a brief extract, 
interesting at the present moment as explanatory 


of Russian policy in the Holy Land. After re- | 


marking that Russia has no consul in Jerusalem, 
Mr. Bartlett continues :— 


At this moment, when the dismemberment of Turkey 
and the occupation of Constantinople by the Russians are 
the engrossing themes, it has been thought by many that 
they have forgotten the Hely Land, or that the rd 
Jerusalem as a question of minor importance. Par from 
it. It must be remembered that the Emperor of Russia 
is head of the Greek Church; that “there are two 
almighties (autocratores)—one in heaven and one in St. 
Petersburg.” During a period of several years, the 


| his heirs ; so that the horse, house, field or diamond, may 
,at length have forty or fifty proprietors, each owning 
carats, half or quarter carats, or less, and so on; and 
| without the consent of all, the said property cannot be 
sold. The part-proprietors have always the first choice 
, and refusal, should the property be sold. Now the said 
/archimandrite is known as the purchaser of half-carats, 
_quarter-carits, or whole carits, as the case may be, of 
| every ruined shop, house or plot of ground, to be bought 
| within the walls of Jerusalem; and, moreover, as pos- 
/sessor of immense tracts without the walls, as far as 
| Bethlehem, and in other parts of Palestine. 
+. . a 7 
| Thus, while diplomacy is exercised by the various 
European powers—while able Ministers are arranging 
| the Eastern question, and studying the ancient limits of 
' the sanctuaries, title-deeds are being accumulated in the 
| Greek convent, which the shock of war itself will not be 
able to invalidate, and which must indisputably confirm 
the right of the Russo-Greek purchasers to their pos- 
sessions in Jerusalem and Palestine. 

We must make room for another striking 
passage, which, more than any picture can do, 
brings the peculiar aspect of Jerusalem into 
view :— 

The impression produced upon me by Jerusalem was 
that of peculiar sadness and oppressive gloom. This 
might partly be owing to the bareness of the surround- 
ing country, and the total absence of beauty, but prin- 
cipally to something in the very physiognomy of the 
place itself; its gloomy, sunken glens, its narrow, fetid 
streets, and its ever-recurring traces of revolution and 

Of all the cities in the world, it has the dis- 


| conflict. 
‘tinction of being the battle-ground for religious creeds— 

the field where the fanaticism of the Jew, the Christian, 
and the Turk, bas met and alternately triumphed. No 
Spot of its size on earth has been so soaked with blood ; 
no city has been the theatre of so many awful tragedies. 
| The scars of all this warfare, and the stains of all this 
_ bloodshed, will not wear out, but seem indelibly impressed 


' 


upon the place. The very air seems sadder than else- 
| where, and the physiognomy of the people bas on it a 
| kindred gloom. The Jew seems to wander about 


the place with that of unrest, the index to the 
| “ astonishment of heart” to which he is judicially sen- 
_tenced. Sullen bigotry is in the face of the 
latent fanaticism in the eye of the 

the look of all the 
spirit, of joyousness of heart, 
| nothin but a mournful stillness, which 
like a over the spirit of 
him he is in a city over which 
Mr. Bartlett arrived 
city was in a state of 
the 


upon the rumour of 


excitement 
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now en . Fears were entertained by the! 
Christians of a general rising of the Moslems 
against them. It was thought, however, that 
owing to the influence of the English with the 
surrounding sheiks, the Christians would be 
able to hold their own in the event of such an 
insurrection. Fortunately, they were not put 
to that bloody alternative—and after some alarms 
and extra-suburban skirmishes, in which a few 
lives were lost, comparative tranquillity was 
restored by the arrival of a protective body of 
troops. 





The Elements of Rhetoric: a Manual of the Laws 
of Taste, including the Theory and Practice of 
Composition. By 8. Nriz. London: Walton 
and Maberly. 1854. 


Tus work is a reprint of a series of Papers, 
revised and corrected, from ‘‘The British Con- 
troversialist and Magazine of Self-Culture.” 
They are an attempt, and a very successful one, 
to popularise an abstruse subject, and we may 
safely recommend their careful study to those 
who want the leisure and opportunity to wade 
through larger tomes. The six chapters on 
Style are excellent, that one especially on Con- 
ciseness being none the less worthy of notice 
that it departs somewhat from the received 
canons. There is a vein of practical good sense 
running through the whole of Mr. Neil’s work 
—and though it may never take rank as an 
authority, it will be found exceedingly useful to 
those in want of a brief but comprehensive view 
of a rather extensive subject. 


Poems. By Matrurw Arvyoip. Sccond Series. 
London: Longman and Co. 1855. 





A second volume of Poems by Matthew Arnold, 
which fulfils the promise of the first, will be | 
acceptable to our readers, There is a manly 
simplicity, with a cool, statuesque kind of clas- 
sical stateliness about the personages of his 
story, whatever the story may be, which gives 
them a charm peculiar to themselves, and ap- 
peals, rather slowly and stealthily it may be, 
but in the end powerfully, to a class of sym- 
pathies in the reader’s mind which would not 
respond at all to the touch of the mere poetaster 
or the vagabond troubadour. The structure of 
his best verse, too, is massive and grand, rolling 
like a river, a solemn music, heard from afar, 
and dwelling long upon the ear. ‘“ Balder 
Dead,”’ the principal poem in this volume, is 
worthy of the praise we have bestowed. It is 
rich in noble and good thoughts, in magnificent 
descriptive passages, and artistic touches of 
nature. Let the reader judge. 
THE BURNING OF BALDER’S BODY. 


But when the Gods and heroes heard, they brought 
The wood to Balder’s ship, and built 's pile 





Full the deck’s breadth, and lofty; then the corpse 
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Of Balder on the highest top they laid, 

With Nanna on his right, and on his left 

Hoder, his brother, whom his own hand slew. 

And they set jars of wine and oil to lean 

Against the bodies, and stuck torches near, 

Splinters of pine-wood, soak’d with turpentine, 

And brought his arms and gold, and all his stuff, 
And slew the dogs which at his table fed, 

And his horse—Balder’s horse—whom most he loved, 
And threw them on the pyre ; and Odin threw 

A last choice gift thereon, his golden ring. 

They fixt the mast, and hoisted up the sails, 

Then they put fire to the wood ; and Thor 

Set his stout shoulder hard against the stern 

To push the ship through the thick sand ; sparks flew 
From the deep trench she plough’d—so strong a God 
Furrowed it—and the water gurgled in, 

And the ship floated on the waves, and rock’d ; 

But in the hills a strong east wind arose, 

And came down moaning to the sea; first squalls 
Ran black o’er the sea’s face, then steady rush’d 
The breeze, and fill’d the sails, and blew the fire. 
And, wreath’d in smoke, the ship stood out to sea. 
Soon with a roaring rose the mighty fire, 

And the pile crackled; and between the logs 

Sharp quivering tongues of flame shot out and leaped, 
Curling and darting, higher, until they lick’d 

The summit of the pile, the dead, the mast, 

And ate the shrivelling sails ; but still the ship 
Drove on ablaze, above her hull, with fire. 

And the Gods stood upon the beach, and gaz’d; 

And while they gaz’d, the sun went lurid down 

Into the smoke-wrapp’d sea, and night came on. 
Then the wind fell, with night, and there was calm. 
But through the dark they watch’d the burning ship 
Still carried o’er the distant waters on 

Farther and farther, like an eye of fire. 

And as in the dark night a travelling man, 

Who bivouacs in a forest ’mid the hills, 

Sees suddenly a spire of flame shoot up 

Out of the black waste forest, far below, 

Which woodcutters have lighted near the lodge 
Against the wolves ; and all night long it flares :— 
So flar’d, in the far darkness, Balder’s pyre. 

But fainter, as the stars rose high, it burn’d ; 

The bodies were consumed, ash chok’d the pile : 

And as ina decaying winter fire 

A charr’d log, falling, makes a shower of sparks-— 
So, with a shower of sparks, the pile fell in, 
Reddening the sea; and all around was dark. 


ALL THINGS WEEP FOR BALDER. 


And all that lived, and all without life, wept. 
And as in winter, when the frost breaks up, 

At winter’s end, before the spring begins, 

And a warm west wind blows, and thaw sets in— 
After an hour a dripping sound is heard 

In all the forests, and the soft strewn snow 

Under the trees is dibbled thick with holes, 

And from the boughs the snow-loads shuffle down ; 
And in fields sloping to the south dark plots 

Of grass peep out amid surrounding snow, 

And widen, and the peasant’s heart is glad— 

So through the world was heard a dripping noise 
Of all things weeping to bring Balder back. 


‘“‘ The Sick King in Bokhara,” the next poem 
in the book, ranks next in merit. It is too long 
to be inserted here, and is not divisible, with- 
out murder. Such a poem Wordsworth might 
have written, but none other, we think, of our 
modern poets. We might almost say the same 


of “‘ The Buried Life,” and ‘A Summer Night,”’ 
both of which may owe their existence, though 
their author may be unconscious of it, to his 
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acquaintance with Wordsworth’s Ode on the 
Recollections of Childhood. They are charac- 
terised by much of the same plaintive kind of | 
philosophy, and the same subtle perception of 
fleeting and transitory thoughts and ideas which 
with most men are gone before they can give 
them expression in language, but which when 
they are expressed, come back with the aspect 
of familiar friends to the bosom of every man 
who thinks at all. At the risk of exceeding 
our limits we must quote a part of the (Words- 
worthian) ‘‘ Buried Life.” 


But often in the world’s most crowded streets, 
But often, in the din of strife, 

There rises an unspeakable desire 

After the knowledge of our buried life, 

A thirst to spend our fire and restless force 

In tracking out our true, original course ; 

A longing to inquire 

Into the mystery of this heart that beats 

So wild, so deep in us ; to know 

Whence our thoughts come and where they go. 
And many a man in his own breast then delves ; 
But deep enough, alas, none ever mines : 

And we have been on many thousand lines, 
And we have shown on each talent and power, 
But hardly have we, for one little hour, 

Been on our own line, have we been ourselves ; 
Hardly had skill to utter one of all 

The nameless feelings that course through our breast, 
But they course on for ever unexpress’d. 

And long we try in vain to speak and act 

Our hidden self, and what we say and do 

Is eloquent and well—but ’tis not true : 

And then we will no more be rack’d 

With inward striving, and demand 

Of all the thousand nothings of the hour 

Their stupefying power ; 

Ah yes, and they benumb us at our call : 

Yet still, from time to time, vague and forlorn, 
From the soul’s subterranean depth upborne 

As from an infinitely distant land, 





Come airs, and floating echoes, and convey 

A melancholy into all our day. 

Only —but this is rare— 

When a beloved hand is laid in ours, 

When, jaded with the rush and glare 

Of the interminable hours, 

Our eyes can in another’s eyes read clear, 

When our world-deafened ear 

Is by the tones of a lov’d voice caress’d— 

A bolt is shot back somewhere in the breast, 

And a lost pulse of feeling stirs again : 

The eye sinks inward, and the heart lies plain, 

And what we mean we say, and what we would we 
know. 

A man becomes aware of his life’s flow, 

And hears its winding murmur, and he sees 

The meadows where it glides, the sun, and feels the 
breeze. 

And there arrives a lull in the hot race 

Wherein he doth for ever chase 

That flying and elusive shadow, Rest. 

An air of coolness plays upon his face, 

And an unwonted calm pervades his breast. 

And then he thinks he knows 

The hills where his life rose, 

And the sea where it goes. 
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The Sunday at Home; a Family Magazune for 
Sabbath Reading. London: Religious Tract 
Society. 1854. 

TuIs magazine appears, so far as regards typog- 
raphy and illustration, to have been projected 
on the plan of the Leisure Hour, from which it 
differs but slightly in appearance, though the 
type is a size larger. It is published at the 
same price and may boast of the same pictorial 
excellence. Here, however, the comparison 
must stop, as being intended as the exclusive 
vehicle of Sunday reading, its columns are 
devoted to religious subjects alone. A large 
variety of pleasing narratives, however, illustra- 
tive of the operation of religious principle, or of 
the want of such principle, will be found scat- 
tered through its pages, together with much 
valuable information subsidiary to the purpose 
of religious instruction. Among other subjects 
that of biography has not been forgotten, and 
many interesting life-narratives are given. This 
undertaking is a complete novelty in literature, 
looking to the excellence of the getting-up, and 
contrasting it with former attempts in the same 
walk. As a Sunday companion for the young, 
or for those of the labouring classes who seldom 
read save on the Sunday, this handsome and 
well-filled volume has no equal. 


Nineveh and its Ruins: or, the History of the 
Great City. By the Rev. Roperr Frrevsoy, 
LL.D., F.S.A. London: Partridge, Oakey, 
and Co. 1855. 

In this handsome volume, intended for the use 

of the young, and written with the avowed 

object of stimulating the study of history, the 
author has cleverly summarized the interesting 
facts brought to light by the researches of Botta 
and Layard. Connecting these extraordinary 
revelations with the Old Testament narratives 
and prophecies, he has set in a strong light the 


|position which the excavated remains that 


excite our wonder and admiration assume as 
evidences of the truth of Scripture. This, as 
it ought to be, is the most striking feature of 
the work. The illustrations, all engravings on 
wood, are beyond all praise; they are profuse 
in number and unsurpassed in quality. 


The Theory and Practice of Landscape Painting 
in Water,Colours. Part V. By G. Barnarp. 
The Butterflies of Great Britain; with their 
Transformations. Part IV. By J. O. Wxsr- 
woop. London: Orrand Co. 1854. 

Tuese beautifully-illustrated works 

a most satisfactory manner. The 

landscapes and diagrams in Mr. Barnard’s work . 

are of the first class, and form of themselves 

admirable lessons in colour. The letter-press is 
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of still higher value. The author’s instructions 
as to the delineation of trees, their ramifications and I have no doubt the process will go on to 
and foliage, show him to be a thorough master | the end of the chapter.”” He is very well con- 
in that difficult department of his art, and should | tented with such daily discoveries; but if he 
be carefully studied and reduced to practice by| goes on writing in this way, the public will 
the tyro anxious to excel. The observations on | anticipate him—which perhaps he will not like 
‘‘ Foregrounds”’ are of similar importance; and) so well.—TZhe <Anti-Sabbatarian Defenceless, by 
as that is a branch of the subject which has been the Rev. G. Stewart (Glasgow : D. Robertson) 
but slightingly treated in works of even greater | cuts the ground neatly enough from those who 


finding out that the day before it I was a fool, 


pretensions than this, we cannot do better than 
to call attention to this portion of the book. 

Mr. Westwood’s serial on British Butterflies 
bids fair to be the completest treatise on the 
subject that has yet appeared. It is impossible 
not to recognise a single one of these beautiful 
creatures as here delineated in all their splendid 
colours. In fact, the whole of their life-history 
and transformations might almost be learned 
from the plates alone—each member of the 
several races appearing in the three stages of 
caterpillars, chrysales, and butterflies. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Amone the volumes and pamphlets upon our 


argue against the religious obligation of the 
Sabbath, and completes the work of its vindica- 
tion which former advocates had left unfinished. 
—A_ yellow-covered book upon Shakespeare, 
with a title commencing ‘‘ Zime and Truth,” but 
long as one of Bacon’s Essays (London: W. Kent), 
calls upon all the world to read Shakspeare, 
the author upon arriving at a late maturity 
having discovered that the Bard of Avon is 
worth reading. The appeal is hardly necessary 
at this time of day. The writer’s dicta on the 
subject are exceedingly dogmatical and super- 
ficial, and his discoveries, where they are not 
sheer blunders, the merest mare’s nests. He 
continually interlards his paragraphs with pa- 
|Tenthetical corrections of the current system of 


spelling; and in a final essay on the subject sets 





table yet remaining to be noticed, we can but | himself up as an authority in regard to or- 
refer briefly to the tollowing:—Maurice Tiernay, | thography, and abuses the London printers for 
the Soldier of Fortune (London: Hodgson) is | ignorance of a matter of which he knows nothing 
a stirring tale of revolutionary atrocities, and | himself, and takes extraordinary pains to prove 
the exploits of the battle-field, comprehending a} his want of knowledge. Thus he spells double 


period of some twenty years, from the outbreak 
of the Revolution in France to the palmy days 
of the Empire under Napoleon: it is a story of 
profound interest and incessant action, and in 
these days of revival of the war-spirit, is not 
likely to want readers.—Children in ILeaven 
(London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co.) is a neat 
little work by the author of ‘‘ The Hope of the 
Bereaved,” to which it is announced as a com- 
panion volume; it is intended to reconcile 
mourning mothers to the loss of their children, 
and is written in a spirit of kind and Christian 
sympathy.— Our Friends in Heaven (Edinburgh: 
J. Shepherd. London: Hamilton and Adams 
is a kindred work of greater pretensions, by the 


with two b’s (doubble), on the ground that 
the first syllable is accented, but he spells 
credit with one d, and fifty other words on the 
same principle. He inserts a d in the word 
allege because there is a d in knowledge, but 
he spells tragedy and charge, &e. &c, in the 
usua] way! He starts a rule for spelling such 
words as cavilled, caviller, cavilling, with one 1, 
but spells intellect with two—and so on and on, 
controverting his own principles by his practice 
in every page of his book. A reform in our 
system, or want of system, in spelling is neces- 
sary, but the world need not look for it at this 
_writer’s hands.—Lvedence of the Religious Work- 
ing of the Common Schools.in the State of 








Rev. J. M. Killen, M.A. It treats of the! Massachusetts, by the Hon. E. Twisleton (Lon- 
mutual recognition of the departed in a better don: Ridgway), consists of the answers of 
world; and establishes the probability, and | Daniel Webster, the Hon. Edward Everett, the 
something more, of such recognition from the| Hon. George Bancroft, George Ticknor, Esq., 
evidence of the Sacred volume. — Fulcher’s|H. W. Longfellow, and seven other men ot’ 
Ladies’ Memorandum Book and Poetical Miscel- | mark in America, to a uniform series of ques- 
lany, 1855, is, as usual, a charming pocket re- | tions on the subject of Education in New Eng- 
pertory of good things in prose and verse, with|land. The information thus elicited is of the 
some sharp exercise for the wits in the shape of | highest value, and is here collated by the author 
enigmas and charades.—7Zrarel Thoughts and for the use of all whom it may concern at 
Travel Fancies. By Henry Strickland (Lon- home.—Calvin and Channing (London : 4 
don: J. W. Parker) is a very random, touch- | Whitfield) is a series of smart and admirably- 
and-go specimen of scribbling, more flippant | written strictures on the articles under the same 
than humorous, more confident than dever, | title contained in the sixth volume of the 
yet through which a grain of a queer sort of| Encyclopedia Britannica. The character of 
philosophy glimmers now and then. The writer; Calvin comes in for its full share of obloquy 
says, ‘I have’nt for years passed a day without and the guilt of Servetus’ murder is brought 
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home to him, and shown to admit of no other! 


palliation than may fairly be drawn from con- 
Sieadion of the temper of the times. The 
Unitarianism of Channing is vindicated and 
placed in its proper light—and it seems difficult 
to avoid the conclusion that the author of the 
Encyclopedic articles has sinned against charity 
and candour in their publication. —English Edu- 
cation; an Essay by A. Macpherson (Glasgow : 
Robertson), is a plain discourse in which the 
business of Education is discussed from a com- 
mon-sense and practical point of view, and 
some old-established prejudices are assailed with 
considerable force.—TZhe Northern Tribune con- 
tains among other useful papers, a rousing demo- 
cratic sketch of the career and character of 
Mazzini, from the pen of Gerald Massey the 
Poet, and the conclusion of an able and inte- 
resting biography of Louis Kossuth.—Zhe Manse 
of Sunny Side; or, Trials of a Minister's Famely 
(Edinburgh: J. Shepherd) is a serious but 





pleasing story of domestic hardship and suffering | 


borne with Christian fortitude and lightened by | 
mutual sympathy. There is little romance in| 
the narrative, but there is all the more truth, | 
and it is likely to prove acceptable and useful | 
to many —The Ballad of the Battle of the Alma 
(London: E. Wilson) 
elements of the ballad, but is a spirited and 
stirring poem. The following stanzas may be 
regarded as a fair sample :— 
I raised a foeman from the ground, 
He had undone his vest, 


And press’d his hand upon the wound 
That bubbled from his chest ; 
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His eyes they look’d so large and bright, 
They turn’d and star’d at me, 

His youthful face was ashen white— 
He was an enemy ! 

As he breath’d hard in life’s eclipse, 

The blood well’d forth from breast and lips. 


He took my hand in his poor hand, 
And laid it on his heart, 

A shudder shock out life’s last sand, 
In faint convulsive start— 

One glance towards the northern sky, 
One lightning gleam of love— 

His spirit fled without a sigh, 
I trust to realms above: 

O England! had thy cause a stain, 

That moment I had felt like Cain. 


BOOKS RECEIVED—NOTICES DEFERRED. 





wants the most striking | 


The Claims of Capital and Labour. By W. Pare. 


London: Ward and Lock. Dublin: Robertson. —_ 
T’.e History of the Chartist Movement. By R. 
/Gammage. London: Holyoake and Co, 1854. 


On Religion; its Sources, Character, and Supports. 
By Caleb Webb. London: Houlston and Stoneman. 1854. 


Scripture Lessons for my Infant Class. By M. W. 
| Norwich: Fletcher and Alexander. London: Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co, 


Lives of the Queens of Scotland and English Princesses 
connected with the Regal Succession of Great Britain. 
By Agnes Strickland. Vol. V. Edinburgh and London ; 
Blackwood and Sons. 


Studies from History. Vol. 1. 
hammed IT, By the Rev. W. H. Rule. 


Richard I, and Mo- 
London ; Mason, 





City-road, 
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Tratalgar Life Assurance Company.—At the fourth 
annual meeting of the shareholders in this Company, the 
Rev. E. Johnstone in the chair, a Report was read from 
which we extract the following particulars :— 


“The Directors have the pleasure to announce to the | 


shareholders and assurers the following results of the | 
past year’s operations :— 


I. Number of policies issued... - 573 
Il. Producing in annual premiums ” £6, 160 13 7) 
III. Amounts assured thereby 193,370 O 07 


IV. Number of losses during the it 
year ; 

Amount assured and paid in re- 
spect of these ne : 2,200 0 0 
The following table shows the number of policies com- 

pleted up to the present time :— 


_ 








Comparison of First, Second, and - Ne. | Amount 

Third Year’s Business. whe, "8 ured. 
PE tins ccitieneamasetndnaredl 52 | 325 aoatas 
_ ME NS SI RES! 52 567 196,863 
a MRS! EES 5 52 | 623 266,460 


Fourth year, from Nov.’53 toNov.’54 52 | 573, 193,370 
Doles. .ceccéonieizicnn 208 2088 752,476 | for 





6 | ‘for an alteration of 
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“The Directors consider the above returns of business 
actually completed, to be in every way highly satisfactory, 
more particularly when it is remembered that cireum- 


| stanves have arisen, which of necessity have caused a 


temporary disarrangement in the affairs of the Associa- 
| tion, to which special reference will be hereafter made. 
* “ . . . . 

“The Directors have to announce that after most 
mature and careful deliberation, they determined to re- 
commend the proposition which had been made to them 
of the present construction of the 
Trafalgar, in order that more powerful means might be 
secured for the purpose of developing its beneficient 
principles. The reasons that guided Directors re- 


specting this-important grew out of successive 
circumstances. The Unity F Insurance Association 


has its head offices in the same building with those of 
the Trafalgar, and is the most powerful Insurance Com- 


pany existing. 
o . 


. « . 7 
“The success of the Unity Fire hav oon a 
plete, it became the duty of the Directors of the Traft 


to see that no advantage, which of righs belonged t 

Institution, floated into other channels, and at the same 

ogy to secure the valuable opportunity afforded them 
consolidating their power and connections, The 
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“ Unity General” is promoted by the founder of the 
Unity Fire, and is supported and managed by the same | 
Board of Directors. Two thousand shareholders are 
already attached to it, while the amount of capital 
actually paid up is nearly 40,000/.; all of which is 
entirely irrespective of the Trafalgar shareholders. 
Success such as this clearly proves the necessity that 
existed for the establishment of a Life Office of the same 
name as the Unity, to act in concert with it, and to be 
worked by the same machinery. Had not the proposi- 
tion, therefore, been supported by the Directors of the 
Trafalgar, all this newly-created influence would pro- 
bably bave been lost to this Association. 

“The Directors of the Trafalgar anticipated such a 
result, and as an evidence of this they beg to draw the 
attention of the shareholders and assurers to the following 
resolution passed at a Special Meeting of the Board of 
Directors held at tle Offices of the Association, on 
Monday, the 8th of May, 1854 :— 

“ RESOLUTION.—The Manager of the Trafalgar Life 
Assurance Company having strongly represented to the 
Directors the great advantages that would result from 
forming, instead of the present Company, another into 
which it should merge, to be called the Unity General 
Assurance Association, embracing the invaluable con- 
nections of the Unity Fire Insurance Company :— 

“* Resolved,—That the Directors, while they con- 
gratulate both shareholders and assurers on the rapid 
success and perfectly prosperous position of the Trafalgar 
Life, are fully convinced that it would be highly 
advisable to adopt the measure thus proposed.’ 

“That having come to this decision, after the most 
mature deliberation, the Directors now deem it their 
duty to urge in the most earnest manner upon the mem- 
bers of the Trafalgar Life Assurance Association, both 


ogee | and collectively, to give the proceeding their 
cordial and energetic support, satisfied as they are that 


while the new Company will retain every connection, and 
also faithfully discharge every existing obligation of the 
Trafalgar Life, to which it succeeds, it will enlist a very 
large and important constituency of additional sup- 
porters of the most*valuable kind throughout the king- 
dom. At the same time it affords the Directors the very 
desirable opportunity of embodying in their new Deed 
of Settlement, and their various business arrangements, 
every real improvement and every desirable extension of 
the great principles of Life Assurance which long prac- 
tical experience of the subject has gradually made them 
acquainted with, in applying those principles to the actual 
business of life. 

“The Directors now urge on the connections of the 
Trafalgar the great advantage that will of necessity 
result to their interests by adopting the foregoing reso- 
lution, and under these circumstances they strongly re- 
commend the shareholders to give their unanimous and 
cordial support to the proposed alteration. 

“The Directors recur to the modification of the Tra- 
Jalgar and the temporary disarrangement consequent 
thereon, and to the fact that for the past seven months 
they have discontinued loan operations (always a valu- 
able means for obtaining life assurances), as additional 
cause for congratulation at the large amount of business 
that has been transacted. 

“The Directors have now the pleasure to submit the 
following balance-sheet, showing the receipts and pay- 





ments during the past year :— 





LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANTES. 


BALANCE SHEET. 








Balance Sheet from the 30th September, 1853, to the 
30th September, 1854. 

Dr. S&S «a ¢ 
Balance at bankers’, 30th Sept., 1853 ... 12,908 11 11 
Cash in office on - ese see 151 8 O 

Premium Account :— 

New premiums ... 6,063 16 7 
Renewal ditto ae eee 10,034 7 1 
Annuity ditto... oe ove ose 864 16 4 
Deposits ... one ios . 29,190 10 O 
Transfer fees... ona 18 4 6 
Loan instalments . 23,639 2 10 
Interest on loans 2,921 17 0O 
£85,792 14 3 
Cr. 
Investments, in bonds, mortgages, and 

other securities _ eee .. 336048 6 8 
Deposits returned . 33,400 0 O 
Life losses 2,949 19 9 
Re-assurances.., 172 13 1 
Annuities paid 405 18 6 
Stamps ... ie ia 12419 O 
Dividends to shareholders 993 13 7 
Salaries (including staff, local managers, 

a ee ce PY .. 3,460 17 O 
Directors’ and Auditors’ fees... 871 2 O 
Furniture, fixtures, and fittings 219 17 10 
Printing and stationery _ 22 0 0 
Law charges : a 67 7 3 
Commission su = “a .. 1,086 8 O 
Advertising aia - soe eve 646 13 4 
General expenditure, including investi- 

gation fees, postage and parcels, travel- 

ling, messengers’ livery, wages, &e. ... 435 14 11 
Rent and taxes .., nh ~~ , 564 2 7 
Interest on deposits 3,432 2 3 
Medical fees =f — — pte 336 2 O 
Balance at bankers’, 30th Sept., 1854 ... 2,246 9 5 
Cash in office, ditto 58 7 10 





£85,792 14 


“In conformity with the provisions of the deed of 
settlement, two Directors retire by rotation. The Direc- 
tors retiring are Edward Taylor and E. G. Bradley, 
Esqs., who being eligible, offer themselves for re-election, 
and are recommended by the Board accordingly. 


“The Auditors who retire are John Smith and A. C, 
Tatham, Esqs. They being eligible, offer themselves, and 
are recommended by the Board for re-election. 


“The Directors recommend that a dividend of seven- 
and-a-half per cent. be declared on the paid-up capital of 
£12,500, up to 30th September last.” 


After an address by the Chairman, a vote of thanks to 
the Manager, Mr. Baylis, was passed, who then ad- 
dressed the meeting. 


The routine resolutions were then proposed, and the 
meeting adjourned till the following day, when a special 
extraordinary general meeting was held, to take into con- 
sideration the propriety of transferring the business of the 
Trafalgar to the Unity General, and merging the in- 
terests of the two companies into one; and a resolution 
to that effect was carried. 
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